HE CHURCH AND LABOR 
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He are more than 60 magnificent 
art masterpieces by the world’s 
greatest painters! How right and fitting 
it is . . . that these great masters of 
brush and canvas should choose Mary 
as their most inspiring subject . . . that 
their paintings of her should represent 
the fullest, most brilliant flowering of 
their genius! 


And now, right in your own home, you 
may have this fine gallery of immortal 
works, with every picture faithfully re 
produced in radiant Full Colors! 


To place these sublime paintings in 
their most reverent setting, the 
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God's Masterpiece 


The Story of Our Lady 
in Thrilling Words and Pictures 







































.-. @ Treasury for Every Catholic Family! 
imprimatur: 5% Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York 


Scriptures, along with beautiful selec- 
tions from the Missal. 


What a perfect choice! The world’s fin- 
est art ... the noblest words ever written 

. .combined in one magnificent volume 
to delight everyone from the youngest 
school child to the most discriminating 
expert on art! 


Like a Glorious Journey into the Past... 


As you turn the pages of this beautiful 
new volume — handsomely bound in 
Royal Blue Leatherette and embellished 
in gold—you’ll feel as if you had em- 
barked on a glorious journey . . . back- 


onLy $995 


What would you expect to pay for a book like this? “ 
. . $10.00? . . . Many would call such a 





Our Blessed Mother 
as seen through 
the eyes of... 
Leonardo da Vinci 
Raphael 
Velasquez 
El Greco 
Rembrandt 
Murillo 
Van Dyke 
Bofticelli 
Rubens 
Albrecht Durer 
Le Fond 
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Yes, you feel you are there beside her, 
reliving the most stirring moments of 
her life . . . sharing her joy as she learns 
that she is to become the Mother of Our 
Savior . . . sensing her tenderness as she 
gazes lovingly at her new-born Son. 


You take renewed delight in her moth- 
erly pride as she watches Him grow irto 
manhood. 


You stand by her in those supreme mo- 
ments of heartbreak—as she witnesses 
His agony and death upon the Cross. 
Then you experience a new glory in her 
exaltation on that first Easter Morning! 
Through the eyes of the world’s greatest 
painters, you see Our Lady during the 
most stirringly beautiful moments of 
her life! 


10-Day FREE Examination 
Only $1.95 complete—payable $1 monthly: 





. .. everything you 
promised. I shall take 
great pride in having it 
as one of my most treas- 
ured books.” 

—M.R.W., Drexel Hill, Pa, 


“Tt certainly is a Mas- 
terpiece ...”—Mrs. A.G., 
Roseville, Mich. 
“Delighted with its 
beauty and simplicity.” 
—M.H., Belleville, N. J. 
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ey John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., 37 West 47th St., New York 36 
»s In Canada, order from McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto 5, Ont. Copyright 1955 












GIVEN TO YOU-- Free 


with enrollment in America’s —e 
exclusively Catholic book club . 


SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


Here is one of the most complete, popular, and easy- 
to-use Missals in existence today. Forty beautiful 
illustrations, many of them in full color; modern 
Confraternity translations of the Epistles and Gospels; 
the complete Mass for every day in the year, and a 
treasury of other devotions and prayers too, are but 
a few of the features which make this Missal- 
prayerbook truly outstanding. You'll love using it, 
even if you have never used a Missal before! 





























A $3.75 
value af 
no cost 
to you! 















A TYPICAL MEMBER’S 
YEARLY SELECTIONS... 


(Note savings of 50%; six books for 
less than the price of four.) | 
Publisher's Member’s | 





HERE‘S ALL YOU DO TO GET 
THIS BEAUTIFUL MISSAL! 


You can get this beautiful missal we are 
a. |ofering as our “welcome” gift to new mem- 
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Catholic way of life. 





Unsolicited comments from members of 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION: 




















“The books are so far superior to any other book club | g period, and that a free book dividend will be sent 
have belonged to. The selections are so varied anyone Eto me after purchase of every fourth book. | may 
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g Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
g You may enter my name 


BE FREE enrollment gift the SAINT 


EB MISSAL. 


(This offer good only in U.S. 
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§ Catholic Literary Foundation and send me as my 
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“The Signs the best— 
for Your Christmas List” 


for Chnistmos-Order the Sign 











Gift Subscriptions Por: 


F AMILY —Mother or Father, Sister or Brother, Aunts, Uncles, 
Cousins, too, will enjoy each colortul issue. 


FRIENDS—Near or far, Catholic or non-Catholic will appre- 
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: . Now 
ciate and admire your thoughtful gift each month. Holl 
. oly 
PRIESTS & NUNS—and Brothers, too, like THE SIGN for y 
themselves and as a gift for ushers, choir members, etc. Chri 
P A Beautiful Gift Card with full color reproduction of the Nativity scene, an Origine right 
painting by Harvey Kidder, shown here only in blue and black, is provided to announced These 
each Christmas gift subscription. vet 
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Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Subsc ription Pp 
year; Foreign $3.50 per year. Enter P« Office 
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decorating idee 


3 in years « 


Now you can bring 

Hollywood's famous 

‘Christmas Tree Lane” 
ight into your home. f 
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nnounef These perfect replicas fit 











ovet any lamp in place of i re 
; 
—--fyour regular shade... . Hi) q 
City Make all your lamps into li | | 
"| 


ersey| 
. Christmas trees and spread 
DIIOWS: 


sonal) the Holiday Spirit i hi 
——jthroughout your house. Ideal | | 





a for children’s room, window \ 
is decoration, small apartments, af ; 
' etc, Beautifully lithographed ( 

in forest green with white 
3 | S20W” On branches that 65 
is stand out for easy decorating. 





| Can be used for many years. 
Complete with simple 
rs illustrated instructions. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


THORESEN’S Dept. 39-M-52 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





a0 §=- |At this low price you'll want several. Please send me Xmas Tree Lampshades for which 


—9rder now . . . Sorry, No C.O.D.’s 
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Do You Feel Weak and Rundown? Don’t Le 


TIRED BLOOD’ 


DRAG YOU DOWN! 


Try America’s No. 11 


If you drag yourself around during the day feeling weak 
and tired... if everything you do is an effort .. . your trouble 
may be due to what doctors call iron-deficiency anemia*. We 
call it Tired Blood. To feel stronger fast take GERITOL, the high 
potency tonic that begins to strengthen iron-poor, Tired Blood 
in just 24 hours. In only ove day GERITOL iron is in your blood- 
stream carrying strength and energy to every part of your body. 

GERITOL is America’s No. 1 tonic. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of tired, rundown men and women have discovered that 
GERITOL helps them to gain new strength and energy — fast. 
And after illness, such as colds, flu or sore throat, GERITOL can 
help to speed recovery. So, if you feel weak and rundown because 
of Tired Blood, get GERITOL, either liquid or tablets, at your 
drugstore. Feel Stronger Fast—in 7 days, or your money back! 
Note to Mothers: For children 2-16 ask for GerITOL JUNIOR. 


It’s just as effective for children as regular GerITOL is for you. 


FAST-ACTING 


GERITOL 


for TIRED BLOOD 
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USIE WALKER 


With Long, Silky, Washable SARAN 14" SIZE NATIONALLY 





WALK HER 
WASH HER 


DOLL 


ADVERTISED AT $5.95 


lar > Ae 
eco Cty tet ee Wb 







plus c 
EASY TO peess | LLUane shipping 
SET HER , —— 
HAIR IN ; 
ANY STYLE 


"MAGIC ACTION" LEGS 4 
y @ She Walks—Sits— 4? 
; Stands—Sleeps 


+ Head As” 















































































> ae = N She Walks Pioid vy Raincape _ Ballerina Outfit 
You'll Think ; @ Com pletely 
the's A Real Washable 
Girl, Walking 
With Her ’ os @ Unbreakable 
litle Mother Ais gf A Q, Construction 
e639 Ue ‘“dve Guaranteed 
RY) ee : »\ Walking 7 
va , e 
Hy rH <—! Mechanism 
; 1 AREER ot SS SUSIE “< 
g ® Ae Hat & Coat Ensemble Bridal Ensemble 
HAA | DOES iy 
EVERYTHING | 
DRESS A 
\ SUSIE + oe 
~~ ; TOO . 
_ SERVICE SURED \ _— 
SHE SITS UP SHE | \ > 


BY HERSELF = SLEEPS i 





Mem P-354 | 


933 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


| Please Rush my Susie Walker—Wolk Her, Wash 
Her—Doll. 1 understand full purchase price will be 
tefunded if | am not 100% satisfied. | have checked 
[size wanted below: 

yo 23” Tali—$5.95 
0 20” Tali—$3.98 
0 Send Prepaid. 1 am enclosing 50c shipping 

charge. 
Io Send C.0.D. 1 will pay postage. 


0) 14"Tali—$2.98 
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PARENTS; 
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RY / ay “4 
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SHE'S WASH HER\ 
UNBREAKABLE DRESS HER 







N 
4; MAGAZINE 
Gp \ Y 
Susie Walker is ml formed, even to the small details of finger nails, dimples 
and creases in her chubby arms and legs. She assumes and will hold (no flopping) 
all lifelike positions. Susie can be washed, dressed and undressed in standard’ 14” 
\ doll costumes. Her hair can be washed and combed; her pigtails braided and set in 
any fashion desired. Nothing can go wrong with her working parts and she is molded 
of the new shockproof plastic that assures years and years of loving play. Susie 
Walker is the answer to every girl's prayers. Commended by Parents Maga- 
zine. Union-Made in U.S.A. by skilled 
American workers. Satisfaction Uncon- 
ditionally Guaranteed! Prices include 
1 dress illustrated. 
Merely circle the extra dresses wanted. © SUSIE WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN THE LARGEST SIZE MADE—23” 


Sheer Nightgown Hostess Coat 


Now You Can Dress Susie, Too—Save More Than 
50% On Her Clothing 























Style Ta Sze PO" Sire [2 Sie | TALL WITH GENUINE MAMA 

Hat & Coat Ensemble | 79¢ |98¢ [$1.10 § VOICE. Nationally advertised at $15.95. 

Bridal Ensemble 98¢ | $1.49 | $1.79 ' OUR PRICE $5.95 plus 50¢ shipping 
* H H or U.U. plus postage. 

Plaid Viny! Raincape | 29¢ | 39¢ | 49¢ REGULAR SIZE SUSIE WALKER 20” 

Hostess Coat 29¢ 69¢ 79¢ VOICE. Nationally advertised at $9.95. 

Sheer Nightgown 39¢ | 59¢ =| 69¢ ff OUR PRICE—$3.98 plus 50c shipping 

SPECIAL PRICE IF YOU or C.O.D. plus postage. 

ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS | $2.98 398 $493 § P. J. HILL CO. Dept. P-354 

— a = a a de a wed 933 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

















FOR JOYFUL GIVING 


AT CHRISTMAS 





BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


« With straw covered, hand carved wood stable - 
d 


20 exquisite = colored Nativity figures. 
ures, 20 pes., th stable 
ow” 


7” figures, 20 cee vith stable 
Shipped Express Collect 





gens echlpocaied scgaelaggne beeen 


F« I a tw ded chape 
1 the sort 1 f the Ave Maria” 


Shipped Express Collect 








deren en ee ere ee YD 
if W 
MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully deta i int finish Music 


play Ace Fid Height 


Postaaid 7 95 


snapiooane CHURCH 


« Te age church with rosy 
and = spire ! Id doors and ce 
tined gla nd Si like scene w th ees 
around church. Swis ! s play sacred Christmas 
isic. Electric lig hines th ish windows. a wy 
1 inches h he leep, 12 inches w 
Shipped express ouihoas 37. $0 


LUMINOUS NATIVITY SET 


With figures of the Nativity that glow in the dart 


Twelve neh figu = os $4.95 


OUTDOOR ELECTRIC CANDLES 





New weatherproof construction Fu $4 inches 
St tartling new col Complete th flame-tip lan Dp, 
d and plug. Set of two 


Shipped Express Collect 


vegunenmien ELECTRIC ALTAR 





$42 inches po tpaid 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Postpaid 85¢ 


NEW 1956 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
Postpaid 6 


id 50¢ 


Write for new illustrated catalog 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


Dept. TS-11 


65 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








iniat alta Chi es play Silent 


P ii ght 11 inches, idth 11 inehe dept! 
£9.95 
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| Nurses 


Because I am about to enter St. Eliza- 


beth’s Hospital School — of Nursing, TI | 


couldn't help appreciating the article 
“What's So Special About Nurses?” in your 
September issue. 

I only hope that T will be able to be 
all the wonderful things the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Cushing sees in a Cath- 
olic nurse. 

The article gives all of us that are 
entering nursing an optimistic look at om 
future. All the more reason why 1 chose 
a Catholic Nursing School 

Thanks to Archbishop Cushing and Bras- 
sil Fitzgerald. 

Miss CaAarot OVFROCKFR 
Utica, N. 


American Workers 


Your survey of the American (Catholic) 
worker was not at all surprising (Septem 


ber). What can you expect from a schizo- | 


phrenic people in large part, from a peo- 


ple whose religious I. O. on the whole is | 


tragically less than that of a fourteen 
year-old; from a nation where liberalism 
is so rampant? What can you expect from 
workers when the behavior of many _ pro- 
fessionals leaves much to be desired? 
Evervthing comes out in the wash! 

I worked in northern Quebec and was 
appalled. There is just no Christian social 
consciousness. Christ is literally dead. It 
seems America needed priest workers more 
badly than France. It makes one wonder 
at the efficacy of the religious revival. 

Your magazine is superb. You are doing 
a great job 

N. Konut 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 


Mrs. Burton and Marylyke 


Mrs. Burton’s thoughts in the Septem- 
ber issue of Tur Sign re the Marylyke 
movement are worth examining in view of 
the Fatima findings. When she admits 
that she does not see anything very wrong 
about suggesting the kind of dresses young 
girls should wear at parties. one is left 
with the impression that there is nothing 
very right with the idea either. 

May I be brash enough to ask what is 
wrong with Father Kunkel in his midwest 
town for starting a nation-wide crusade 
for purity in dress? At Fatima in 1917 
Our Blessed Lady stated that “Certain 
fashions will be introduced that will offend 
Our Lord very much.” 

Mrs. Burton finds the Sister at fault who 
hurt the teen-ager’s feelings for wearing 
an immodest blouse 1 am 100 per cent 
behind that Sister and congratulate her 


|} upon her prudence. Let Mrs. Burton 


come down from her eyrie and visit the 
summer lake resorts and beaches as well 


as churches to see if she will not change 


her mind about the vital need for a na- 
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FROM IRELAND 


“Once more a Wish” 


Cheerful Catholic Christmas card} 


assortment with original verse by 


Brian O’Higgins. Only $2 per ¥ 
dozen. Postage paid. Envelopes 


free. 


Two exquisitely er 
pure Irish Linen handkerchiefs jp! 
gift folders sent direct from Ire} 
>land with your message. In time 
for Christmas or any other occa. } 
sion. Ideal gift for female rela. 
tives or nuns. Two for $3. Postage | 


paid and duty free. 


Send cash, check or money order, 


IRISH PARCELS 
85 Middle Abbey Street, 


Dublin, Treland 
FREE !! two lovely 1956 calendars 


given with } each five dollar ora 











PLAN YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
NOW! 


You'll save time and worry by ordering 
your Christmas play or pageant at once, 
And you'll have the advantage of select- 
ing from Baker’s catalog of Plays for 
Church Use, the oldest and most com- 


plete source of such material. 


Write for your free copy of our catalog. 
If you are interested in only entc:tain- 
ments for church use ask for our Religious 
Catalog, or if you are interested in plays 
and entertainments of all types, ask for 


our Basic Catalog. 


Enjoy making Baker’s your shopping 


center for all your entertainment needs. 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


Dept. S Boston 16, Mass. 











cherished friends. 

















CAPTURE THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTMAS . . . 


with this charming symbolic candle that couches the He 
Infant in its center. The Christ-child . a delicat 
waxen figure, artistically carved by skilled Europea an Jeg 

Red candle with golden base stands 64%” gh, 
diam. approx 

Ideal for decorative applications throughout your 
home . . . children will adore it in’ the  nursely. 
Plan several as gifts to family and 


\ 


P. O. BOX 958 DEPT. CS. NEWARK 1, N. ! 
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‘Christmas Gift Bargains from Importer-to-You! 








You save plenty when you buy direct from THORESEN—one | 
of America’s greatest importers. 


Take Your Pick—Try at our risk! 
it not delighted within 5 days of receiving any item, return for 
prompt refund. New machinery assures you of immediate delivery. 
veld last minute rush! Order your Christmas needs now! Order 


" ‘THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-M 


352 Fourth 4 Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


CRYSTALITE 


The sparkling Christmas Tree 
that goes ‘round and ‘round 





The new fabulous Crystalite Christmas Tree 
that goes ‘round and ’round! Light candles and 
the orbit starts revolving, delighting young and 
old, filling room with sparkling light. Included: 
2 Christmas Tree ornaments. 4 tiny plantets 
encrusted with thousands of shimmering mock 
gems fill any room with rays of soft light! Reproduced in 


$ 


iridescent styrene from Venetian crystal pattern. 12% 
inches high. Truly the year’s most beautiful Christmas 
Tree—a joy to behold. Spread the Christmas Spirit! 


Place one in very room. 
No. 56 


1.00 
POWERHOUSE 


German Binoculars 


Perfect gift for cyery man, 
ah G 


















~. 


woman, 


rmanys hew, amazing 

POWE RHOI SE Binoculars give 
extra distance power, better view- 
ing up to 25 miles away! 16 


Times area magnification! 
Superb workmanship by 
tury-old German 
Sattleship construct 
quality materials & light- 
weight aluminum. Centre 
focusing. Adjusts to any 
eye width. Clear, sharp 
viewing even in moonlight 
Precision ground lenses 


EXTRA with interior objective coating— 


POWER 4 98 same as $25 binoculars. ani 


No. 6—Complete with leath- 
Famous 1.98 3-Color Flashlight 44¢ 


er case—bargain price 










Ideal gift for car 
owuers—famous 3-color Police 
Flashlight used by policemen every 
ere. Push- ee give red, green or_ white 
bes am instantly Pe high glow reflector magnifies be amt 
Can be seen miles ’ Wonderful aid in highway eme 
Also useful for Boy Scouts, sportsmen & home owners. Thousay ids 


Sold up to $2.98. No. 59—New special price 








2,500 Area Magnification 
I 


Powerfu 
Pocket Microscope 
This new he pocket micro- 
cope TIMES AREA 


inches! Gives 
performance. 
sign—optically 


ziant power 
Ali-metal de- 
ground precision 





lenses. yiece focusine. 
Lets you ure’s wonders, 
hidden amine liquids, 
textiles, ells, tissue 

smears, etc. Cle: ar, sharp ma agnifi- 


cation—no distortion ever. 2 slides 
given with each microscope 
No. 12 1 .98 


Calling All 
Girls 
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Famous Sportex Watch 





30 Better Shaves 
From 1 Blade 


Smoother Shaves Too! 
Here’s an ideal gift for men! hogy 4 
get 30 or more shaves from 
single razor blade with this mary- 
elous sharpener! Hones & condi 
tions old and new blades to an un- 


believable sharpness. Does it in 
seconds, — too—just whisk the 
plunger back and forth a _ few 
times and you have a_ blade 
sharper than one fresh from the 
factory. Gives the man of the 
house BETTER, SMOOTHER 
shaving Made in Western Ger- 
many. Save dollars in _ blades 
yearly. 

No. ° 





FAMOUS 99c 
These internationally 
ocular-spectacles are 
sold at a price that 
exclusive importers, 
Wear, ‘em just like 3 
use n for close-up or 

Get clear, magnified im- 
for watching sports, 
opera, public events, 
Made in West Germany 
cision optical lenses. 
finish. L eon 
erly sold for $2.98. 
| several for gifts. No. 


famous bin- 
being 
as 





MAGNIFICATION—vet measures but | 


A Sewing , 

Machine oo 

in Your A a 
Hand f 


sf 
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Reg. 3.95 Juliette Automagic Hand Stitcher 

Electric Shaver—2.95 iota “new snitaina Cais 
This new electric shaver ‘‘erases’* | fits in your hand! This hand 
underarm — leg hair that stitcher tically doubles your 
mars a woman's beauty. Safe! | Sewing 
Fast! Re move S unwanted hair in | threading 
seconds. Y hardly feel it. No ewin 
nicks—no aping—no coarse ree | ordinarily 
growth! S your skin feeline tailor. 
soft, smooth, attractive. Operates yet it can be 
on AC current. Complete kit in- smoc r ast é 
cludes specia cleaning brush, | Pe rfect fo wr tailoring decorating 
case, electric cord. In lovely white | and repair N sk es required 
sateen finish. Ideal _ gift Illustrated directions n- 
Save $1.00! No. 26—NOW 2.95 cluded 807 1.00 





BONNIE BRIDE 
WALKING 
DOLL 


ideal doll fm 
play—she’s 







Here’s an 
all-year-round 


actually 7 dolls 
Her original 
can 


be changed 





Here’s a precision-built jeweled | ¢ hoic mints to 
wristwatch that is dainty and choose rom She 
charming but durable, too. Ideal | walks, turns her head, 
tor active girls, Scouts, students sits, stands and a 
and can be used for sports wear— | Washab ay ad 
it’s that sturdy! Gleaming silver | g—put ‘ INCHES 
color face, unbreakable crystal, | TALL! Plastic body 
night-glo numerals and jeweled a face ps —— 

y i i s: | uman anc her lovely 
eg rage a fae ery tage * | Saran hair is $O natural! 

, & Frere erga & lS | Finely detailed features : Sa 

unbelievably low price! Buy sev- | and her trousseau is 
eral as Christmas gifts for the | authentic, modeled after — 
young ladies in the laest styles 
family. Ne. 218.......... ° 


of 6 other 









BONNIE BRIDE’S WARDROBE 6 Outfits—Only $1. Complete 
Inctudes: Nitegown, Ballerina Dress, Ski Suit, Rain Coat, Hostess Coat 
No. 54—BONNIE BRIDE WALKING DOLL— 1 .98 
6 extra complete outfits only 1.00 more 2.98 








| SWISS ARMY TYPE KNIFE 


| 10 TOOLS IN ONE— 30-in-1 3 
the famed Swiss Army Solingen ~' ° 
knife is recognized by Steel 


sportsmen and hobby- 
ists as the most com- 
pact multi-purpose 
| tool ever devised. This 
"| is the lowest price it 
has ever sold for! 
Made of finest Korium 





steel in Solingen, eae aa 
West Germany. Can be J ™ OF asticesre icdaick 
worn on belt. Length jackni®® penknife 
3%”. Solid Vidal han- # can opener corkscrew 
dle. This new Korium screwdriver bottle opener 
version is tough, rugged, durable. A wonderful gift 
for hunters, fishermen, hobbyists and sports- 

men. No. 88......-+++. ccccces oes ee ° 








GIANT PLASTIC PLAYHOUSE 


ONLY 
| 98¢ 


BIG ENOUGH 
FOR 2 KIDS! 
No Tools Needed 


Amazing value! Durable 
DUPONT flame resist plastic 
Playhouse sets up in seconds 
over any card table. No tools 
needed! Big enough for 2 kids. Keeps kids 
hours at a time. Windows & 
istic! A thrilling toy. Priced so low because 
own factory! 

No. 19, sale price, only.... 






safe 
door flap open 


& happy for 
Looks so real- 
it’s made in our 


98¢ 
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352 FOURTH AVENUE 


Always order by number. State quantity wanted. Add 10 cents for postage 
if order Is under 1.95. We pay all postage on prepaid order of 1.95 or 
Send check, m.o. or cash. Sorry—no COD's. 
satisfaction or money back. Orders shipped promptly. 


Thoresen guarantees 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-M 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














make 


freland 


_ your gateway 
to Europe! 


Now is the time to plan your 
Spring tour of Europe... and 
Ireland is the place to start it! 

Fly to Shannon Free Airport or go 

by liner to the port of Cobh. In many 
cases, you can stop off in Ireland at no extra cost! 
Wonderful bargains await you in the Emerald Isle! Tour 
the scenic beauties, the historic cities, the cultural 
centers and ancient shrines of Ireland for as little as 
$10 per day, all-inclusive! Drive a private car for 

just a little more, if you prefer. Plan today to begin 
your European holiday in Ireland of the Welcomes! 


’ : ’ SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT LOW- 
Don't sage Ireland 4 4 COST TOURS. Write Dept. 50, 33 East 50th 
‘famous Spring Festival ! ; 


St., New York 22,N. Y., for colorfyl literature. 
an tcoéscal 
MAY 6—21. 1956 





TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 
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Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 







Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 


seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


\ 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 


Write for: 

Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 


chair. for both sitting and kneeling. 
. Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 








. A 
ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 


IN FOLDING CHAIRS 





tional movement to restore chastity any 
modesty in human_ society. 

. It is up to older and wiser eye , 
help the teen-ager grasp a_ proper setig 
of values. Our Holy Father has repeated 





stated: “The greatest sin of our mode 
generation is that it has lost all sense ¢ 


| sin.” 


Mrs. HAROLD Donxoyyy 
BRACKNEY, PA, 


Dr. Peale 


I have always had the highest regan 
and respect for your editorials but yoy 
article in the September issue ridiculing 
Dr. Peale’s preaching positive — thinking 
through faith and prayer has been sw 
a sad revelation IT can never again regay 
fur SIGN written by great souls. 

AUGUSTA Vergy 
| SYATEN ISLAND, Pe es 

Why did Tne Sign take that dig at Do 
tor Norman V. Peale? ‘ 

1 don’t know the background, if thee 
is any, in regard to Mr. Peale and his 
attitude toward Catholicism but 1 think 
we Catholics would all be much  happie 
and better if we would cease our litte 
cracks at those of other faiths who ae 
irying to do a job for Christ even as we 
ourselves. Correction of heresy or attack 
on our religion by all means, but let's make 
sure it is heresy or attack. ‘Things said or 
written can be twisted to any interprets 
tion we want to give them, sometimes. | 
think we go out of our way to exaggerate 
critically. I most certainly think the item 
on Dr. Peale is a case in point. 

Miss 1D. Lravy 
SROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Interracial Seminary 





Once again THe Sicn has presented the 
views of the Roman Catholic Church on 
the racial question through its — picture 
story. “Interracial Seminary” in the Sep 
tember issue. 

Certainly, none of us reading Tur Si 
regularly should have any doubt of o1 
moral obligation to rid our hearts 
prejudices which are incompatible wil 
the teachings of Christ and His Churel 

\ll of us, perhaps, cannot do much 
a very active way in combating racial inju 
tices. However, one thing each of us can 
do is to speak up in protest whenever 

| hear our relatives, friends, or associates 
voice such prejudice in our presence. 

May Tne SIGN continue its fine work in 

this direction, 
LORNA GILRO! 


Utica, N. Y. 


Working Mothers 


I liked your August feature “Should 
Mom Go to Work?” I have eight children 
and am employed full time at home, * 
naturally I am quite biased in behalf 6 
the argument—Mom should not_ work. 

However, I have a question not covered 
in your article. If the Church admonishes 
“Mom” against working, why does the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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you will USE! 


This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will help you 
say “Merry Christmas” to your friends and dear ones in a 
truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries will 
be grateful for any order you may send us. 

This is a very practical way to help us in 
our mission work 











ALL PRINTED IN 6 COLORS — TRIMMED IN GOLD 


Christmas is the holiest and happiest Our assortment of Christmas cards is 
day of the year. It is the day Our Divine particularly attractive, the verses most 
Saviour became man to save all mankind. appropriate. In every box you will find a 
With this thought in mind, we ask you to wide and pleasing variety that will supply 


help spread the real, spiritual significance of 
this Great Feast by sending Catholic Christ- , ; eas 
mt cards. Keep ‘he Christ Child in your special gene iia mi a 7 
Christmas and help keep Him in the holiday six colors and richly decorated in gold, 
celebration of your friends by using cards these are cards of distinction, cards you 
with a Christian greeting. will be proud to send to anyone. 


a card singularly suited for each of those 


PRICE $1.25 PER BOX—TWO BOXES $2.00 


ORDER 


Now THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


DEPT.E-2  @ #$MONASTERY PLACE @ UNION CITY,N. J. 
FROM 

















My 


Daily 


Prayers 





A Different Kind of Prayer Book 





/ 








Seasonal 


Thoughts 


Lives of the Saints 


The supreme act of Catho- 
lic worship is the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Next in 
dignity come the Hours of 
Prayer, which are set forth 
in the Breviary and known 
as the “Divine Office.” 
These Hours of Prayer 
form an unceasing round 
of praise and prayer during 
the day and night. 


The praying of the Hours 
is obligatory on the Clergy 
and certain Religious. It is 
obvious that the majority 
of laymen cannot find time 
for this great “Work of 
God.” But a worthwhile 
and workable approach to 
the ideal is possible. 


a) 


Knowing that many laymen 
desire to take part in the 
prayer life of Holy Church 
and in the hope that even 
greater numbers will avail 
themselves of the privilege 
of praying in the spirit of the 
Breviary, the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood here- 
with presents this pocket- 
size Prayerbook. 


Pocket Sized...512 pages 89° Printed in two colors 


RT. REV. MSGR 


5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF 


aetEls w,, 
cy s | i 


THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
H B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
BRGGOKLYN 19, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN BLACK TWO-TONE IMITATION LEATHER 
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Shadow or Substance? 


OR several months now the Reds have been 

exhibiting what is known as the “Geneva 

spirit.” This means that they have been smil- 
ing sweetly, bowing politely, and giving the soft 
answer to their critics. But, as a matter of record, 
what real concessions have they made in the cause 
of peace? 

They withdrew from Austria, which they should 
have done long before; they opened a small corner 
of the Iron Curtain to let in a few persons and 
ideas; they handed back to the Finns the naval 
base at Porkkala, a base they could recapture in a 
day or two; and they persuaded their pals, the 
Chinese Reds, to soft-pedal Formosa, Quemoy, and 
Matzu for awhile and to release a few prisoners 
they should never have held in the first place. 

Having invested practically nothing in the cause 
of peace, the Reds are collecting a nice dividend. 
Many in the Western world are breathing a sigh of 
relief that at last the Russians have abandoned 
their aggressiveness and have planted their feet on 
the road to peace. There is real danger that what 
the Reds couldn’t do by breathing fire, they are 
going to accomplish by giving off sweetness and 
light. 

Don’t think for a moment that it’s impossible. 
Just recall that during the war years and imme- 
diately after, critics of the Reds were denounced as 
fifth columnists and traitors. We can still remembei 
the avalanche of criticism that descended on our 
head in those days for stating that “Communism is 
one of the most brutal systems of government ever 
imposed on long-suffering humanity, and its leader 
Joseph Stalin is the bloodiest homicide of modern 
times.” 

The Russians may yet pick up where they left 
off. The British have sent an invitation to Bulganin 
and Khrushchev to pay an official visit to London 
where they will be feted as heroes and received by 
the Queen. Americans made perfect asses of them- 
selves in obsequious homage to a delegation of 
Russian agricultural experts who are trying to im- 
prove the output of a land watered with the blood 
of millions of murdered Kulaks. An American 
Senator visiting Russia tells us that he plans to ask 
Congress to invite the Politburo to visit Congress. 

There are many evidences that the spirit of the 
West is weakening. Western leaders who were talk- 


ing defense a short time ago are now talking budgets, 
cutting of military expenditures, and reduction in 
the time of service for conscripts. 

Here are a few facts: West Germany has scarcely 
begun to rearm. France, which never attained the 
promised level of Nato troops in Europe, is with- 
drawing even those she has to defend her North 
African territories. Italy is weak and doing little to 
strengthen herself. Yugoslavia hasn’t completely 
submitted to Russian blandishments, but is strad- 
dling the fence—leaning toward Russia. Turkey and 
Greece, bastion of Nato in Southeastern Europe, 
are at one another’s throats. Efforts to secure the 
northern approaches to the Middle East have met 
with some success but, except for Turkey at the west 
end of the line, this area would be a pushover for 
a determined Red drive. India is neutral—neutral 
for Russia and against the West. We are making no 
headway in lining up the Arab world on our side 
because we continue to back the Zionists who have 
robbed the Arabs of a country which had_ been 
theirs for thirteen hundred years and have driven 
900,000 innocent people into refugee camps where 
they languish in hopeless misery. 


OT every item on that list is a result of the 

new Red tactics. But the general tendency to 

relax and let down the bars has taken on new 
momentum since the Russians began their smile- 
and-talk maneuver. 

We're not against smiling and talking—even with 
the Russians. But smiling and talking isn’t what 
we're after. We don’t have to go to international 
conferences for a pleasant get-together. 

Let’s not mistake the shadow for the substance. 
We want practical steps toward peace: the reunifica- 
tion of Germany, a foolproof disarmament agree- 
ment, freedom for Red satellites and enslaved 
peoples, and dissolution of the Cominform. 

When the Reds get down to doing something 
about these matters, we'll think they have the right 
spirit, call it the “Geneva spirit” or something else. 


Tenth. Falek Batman, €P 
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EDITORIALS 


RESIDENT Eisenhower's collapse has provoked a great 
deal of political speculation. Particularly concerning 
the candidates who will be bidding for the White 
House in 1956. But his attack 
might also suggest some reflec 
tions of a more strictly social com- 
plexion. Mr. Eisenhower is only 


Occupational Disease 
for Executives 


one of a vast number of Ameri- 
an executives who one day are hopping around making 
aministrative decisions and barking orders and the next 
day are viewing the world from an oxygen tent or adorning 
a funeral parlor. 

We seem to see the phenomenon as connected with the 
vaunted American doctrine of the democracy of opportunity. 
Stated in its customary and oversimplified form, this doctrine 
ays that opportunity for career advancement is open to 
everyone. Everyone can go as far as he likes. The only 
throttling of achievement comes from either lack of brains 
or lack of ambition. 

But, as we say, this is an oversimplified and, consequently, 
an untrue picture of reality. The hard fact is that men 
of brains and ambition can get to the top and stay there 
only by killing or half-killing themselves with coronary or 
cerebral prostration. The pace of life is stepped up to such 
a speed that everybody is distressingly out of breath and 
dog tired—particularly executives. 

No doubt, this restless competitive fluster explains the 
production miracles which are performed in the United 
States. It sparks our matchless industrial progress. But 
it kills people before their time. 

\fter all, economic enterprise exists to help people live 
better. Not to establish production records. If our typical 
successful American is a thirty-eight-year-old editor paralyzed 
from shock, or a forty-one-year-old) industrialist with an 
invalided heart, then the system is less than perfect. 

What can be done in a practical way to remedy the 
system, we don’t know. But, at least, we can brag a little 
less about it. 

So that, while most commentators view Mr. Eisenhower's 
illness as a party disaster, we prefer to view it as a social 
disaster. There is something wrong with a social economy 
which permits a soldier to live through a couple of wars 
Intact, then makes him a casualty by making him President. 


EPORTS of the antibrainwash training being given 
in the armed forces inspired a flurry of prompt and 
rather squawky objections. There seems to be room 

for objection. The one which 


immediately occurred to us was 
How to Defend 


this: Such training is entirely 
Against Brainwashing _ : 


useless. Useless, that is, to pre- 
vent successful brainwashing, It 
may serve to toughen fighting men. But it cannot protect 
them against the savage military conventions of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

For instance, you get a man trained in Nevada to stand 


November, 1955 








LC: CCE ONCE. ENCE CESE RLSM SSC IRRE In ABR 


Two American Jesuits kneel during departure ceremony before leaving 
for Seoul, Korea, where they will launch first Catholic university in 
that country. The move, which may profoundly affect the future of the 
Church in Korea, is typical of Jesuit pioneering in Catholic education 
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Wide World ; 


in a dark sweatbox for three hours without quitting. A 
couple of weeks later the China Commies shoot him down 
on a reconnaissance flight in the Formosa Strait and stuff 
him into their sweatbox. He takes it for three hours without 
offering to talk. But then do the Red inquisitors take a look 
at the clock, haul him out, shake hands with him, and say: 
“Nice going, fella. Now get yourself a shower and a cold 
bottle of beer?” 

They do not. They leave him there for ten hours. Then, 
perhaps, to stir up some action, they turn the box upside 
down and begin to cut off his air supply. Eventually, the 
mind thus outraged begins to show a few cracks and the 
tongue gets loose. 

That is the case as we see it. What good is this boy’s 
three-hour toughness if the enemy is going to assign him an 
endurance job which requires ten-hour toughness. 

The enemy is not interested in three-hour ordeals, or 
seventeen-day ordeals, 01 standing 
He is interested only in making 
»risoner. 


squatting ordeals, 01 
ordeals, or bending ordeals. 
the job too big for the 

No matter what toug 
through, Red wardens <¢ 
for him. 


} 
l 


ening exercises you put a man 
an alwavs make things too tough 
They are social savages who will use torture to 
get what they want. They will apply as much torture as 
is necessary. That means they will use 
trained your soldier to stand up under. 


more than you 


The obvious counter-measure is not the useless attempt 
to train a soldier for more torture than the enemy will 
be willing to apply. For the enemy imposes no limits on 
himself. The obvious counter-measure is to ventilate the 
whole business in the United Nations in the clearest and 
most direct terms. Then let the United Nations adopt some 
form of reprisal which will take the smirk off the face of 
Communism’s literate savages. 

The United Nations could do it. And it is the U.N.’s 
failure to do such things which has ruined its credit in so 
many quarters. 

Anyway, don’t give the soldier boy a hard time, training 
him against a man’s dose of brainwashing, when the enemy 
will undo your efforts by simply feeding him a horse’s dose. 


HE Till case in Sumner, Miss., suggests a comment 
on the American legal system. Certainly, most crimi- 
nal trials are honestly conducted in the United States. 

So that when a jury brings in 


a verdict, the most conscien- 


Justice Is Where 
You Find It 


tious citizen may presume it 

would be his verdict if he were 

a member of the panel. But, 

while this presumption can be generally applied, there are 
instances and localities where it cannot. 

The locality might be—although not necessarily—some little 

South 


uriantly as the cotton plant. 


oasis in the where flourishes as lux- 


ignorance 

The instance might be—but, 
again, not necessarily—the trial of a white man for as 
saulting or cheating a Negro. 

We are not thinking here of the correctness of any 
particular verdict which might be reached. It might actually 
be the fairest in the world. Or the most unfair. We are 
thinking of the presumption which a sane, observant man 
would have to make concerning its correctness. Considering 
the mentality and temper of the jurors in the circumstances 
we have noted, he would have to presume that the whit 
man got more than a fair trial and the Negro got less. 

For civilization, alas, has not yet laundered everv § acré 
of our land. There are still sink holes where the flow of 
culture has stopped dead and_ stagnated, presenting a 
bilious, green look and assailing the nostrils. 

In these islands of stunted citizenship, the local aris 
tocrats call themselves Americans like the rest of us. They 
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talk bigger than the rest of us. But their real stature js 
measured by the fact that they will short change a poor 
Negro, then challenge him to do something about it. 

Or they will murder him, knowing that neighborly white 
jurors will find them “Not guilty” and will expect the same 
small service if they should strike a similar blow for white 
supremacy. 


HE need for more lay leadership in the field of Catholic 
social action was stressed at a national conference held 
in Cleveland in September. This is not a new theme, 
but it emerged from an unusual 


setting. The Cleveland confer- 
Catholic Lay 


ence was a working meeting of 
Leadership 


clergy and laity engaged in full- 
time social work. It was the 
first national conference of this nature held here since 1940, 
\s a result, it reflected the mature conclusions of working 
specialists and not just theory or exhortation. 

Extensive Catholic social action in this country was 
sparked by the encyclical “On Reconstructing the Social Or- 
der,” by Pope Pius XI. The Pope urged that the first apos- 
tles to the workers should themselves be workers. Similar 
advice was given to employer and farmer groups. 

This advice could not be followed here at first. We 
simply did not have the trained lay leaders to head a so- 
cial-action program. We did not even have more than a 
handful of clergy who were equipped to teach and apply 
the social teachings of the Church. 

Thanks to the pioneer work of the late Monsignor John 
Ryan and Bishop Francis Haas, this lack was substantially 
overcome. Their teachings, and an extensive and _ varied 
literature in the field, started a snowballing process of social 
education, ‘Today, more than four thousand priests have 
had some training in social problems. 

The results show on all sides. The Church has taken 
praiseworthy leadership in the racial field. Our schools, 
at all levels, are giving more and more Catholic social 
Catholic newspapers and periodicals show deep 
interest in social questions. 


teaching. 


The real task is that 
To put justice and charity to work 


UT all this is but a beginning. 
ol application. 
in our society is the work of laymen, each in his own 
field of labor. It is not = easy 
to know what is the just, kindly, 


Need for and prudent 


. thing to do in 
Apostolic Spirit 


every concrete case. Our task 
remains one of continual edu- 
cation, formation, and organization. Millions of Catholics 
are still only vaguely aware of any connection between thei 
Faith and the problems of everyday business life. 

Awareness is only a first step. ‘There must also be the 
apostolic desire to put principles into action, This calls 
for the spiritual formation of lay leaders, based on_ the 
Gospels and the liturgy. Only motivated and inspired men 
and women will face up to the sacrifice demanded by the 
effort to make society more Christian. 

Finally, there are limits to the work done even by the 
best leadership and the most inspired apostles. In our com- 
plex society, organized effort is usually needed to get results. 
Such areas as politics, family life, the community and _ its 
problems, economic life, and international society are best 
affected by joint effort of all men of good will. 

One of the facts of current American life is the growing 
leadership of Catholics. Our Tay people are coming to 
the fore in business, the professions, labor, and politics. 
But leadership by Catholics and Catholic 
not always the same thing. 


leadership are 
Only when Faith flows into 
action can Divine truth become a force in our society. 
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United Press 
Revelations of the fantastic corruption of the Peron dictatorship provide 
proof of adage: “If power corrupts, absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 


General Eduardo Lonardi stood as symbol of hope for Argentine democracy 
as he was sworn in as new president succeeding deposed Juan Peron. 


@ Sec’y of Labor Mitchell 
believes it’s “‘too early 
to tell’ whether recent 
wage hikes will mean 
higher cost of living. 
Business has absorbed 
past hikes by raising pro- 
ductivity. Why not again? 


@ Arthur Hull Hayes, 
President of CBS-Radio, 
receives Fordham’s_ In- 
signis Medal from Very 
Rev. Laurence McGinley, 
University President. 
Hayes was honored for 
work in communications 


Religious News 
Religious News 


Onited Press 


@ Bishop Alfonso Ferroni, 
O.F.M., released by Chi- 
nese Reds, rests in Hong 
Kong hospital in hope of 
regaining some of eighty 
pounds he lost in prison. 
Italian prelate is living 
picture of “dry martyr’ 


@ Candle lit in Frankfurt 
during Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s visit to Moscow 

} symbolizes Germany's 
} ¥ ; } hopes for return of war 
, ; prisoners by Reds. Krem- 

| , j 3 lin has pledged to free 
PW’s—what’s left of them 
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XII are made by cobb! 
in his modest shop. He inherited to ‘from 
his teacher who cobbled for three Popes 


Views in Brief 


Most Unnatural Murder. The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion published an article “Abortion in America Today.” 
It estimated 330,000 abortions in the U.S.—about 1,000 a day; 
nine out of ten involved married women. Though it men- 
tioned the the article took the stand that 
an emotional and psychologieal prob- 
of contradictory trends in medical and legal 
treatment; that if laws wemw more liberal. there would be 
fewer emotional problems 


Catholic teaching, 
these women faced 


lem” because 


dangerous operations and the 
would be solved. Unfortunately, there was no emphasis on 
the moral aspect of abortion; no indication that much of the 
confusion from making the _ so-called 


Recognition of the 


comes therapeutic 
“legal.” moral law—that it 
is never lawful under any circumstances to induce a direct 
abortion—would clear away the legal confusion the article 
deplores and would solve many of the so-called emotional 
problems it weeps over. 


abortion 


That this evil is so widespread 
makes one fear for the respect due to human beings, the 
reverence due to mothers, and the obedience due to God. 
The Uses of Science. 
ing insistence of the 


There has been of late an increas- 


need of more science courses in our 


schools and No one 
will deny the importance of the sciences in the world today. 
But always more important ts the use that is made of our 
scientific knowledge. Whitney Griswold of Yale said re- 
cently: “Everywhere in Britain and Europe as well as in the 
United States the 
ences and vocational studies. 


more students specializing in them. 


liberal arts are in retreat before the sci- 
Without the broad back 
afforded by a liberal education, 


kground 
no real achievements can be 
made 
are not opposed to technical advances; unless, however, they 
are directed to man’s real good, they are not advances but 


iyranny. 


The Urgent Piteh. Jack Gould 
‘shrill, loud, irritating, and intrusive” 
he feels they could be 
We agree. 


recently 
commercials on TV; 


ety, in our lives. We can’t blame it all on TV commercials. 
But they show the trend, 





United Press 
Shoes for no fess a person than Pope Pius 
“i . 
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in relating technical advances to man’s benefit.” We 


deplored the 


better if there was more restraint. 
There is a lack of restraint, of a sense of propri- 


and we learn from what we see. 





N. Y. Daily News—Gilloon 
Six-year-old Eddie Legaro learns that Davey 
Crockett had nothing on Major Alastair Ritchie 
of Buckingham Palace Guard and his bearskin 
helmet. Major is here on good will tour of U.S. 





Head Tapping and Hat Tipping. “In the Old World” 
some wit ordinary mortal on see. 
ing a professor tipped his hat while in America he tapped 
his head.” In a penetrating essay in the Fordham University 
Quarterly, Thought, the able Catholic priest. 
historian John Tracy Ellis suggests that American Catholics 
should do more hat tipping and less head tapping. Citing 
a devastating array of statistics, Father Ellis blames the 
prevalence of the former custom for the pitiful record of 
Catholic contributions to the mainstream of 
arship and thought. The challenge 
Ellis’ essay is deserving of popular concern. 


once observed, “an 


University 


American schol. 
presented by Father 
For what kind 
of respect can the Church command if she merely succeeds 
in producing either sanctimonious morons or bright pagans 
and not first rate intellectuals who are also Catholic in the 
deepest meaning of the term. 


Which Way Education? Catholic colleges and univer. 
sities bear the brunt of Father Ellis’ statistical attack. They 
have not, he maintains, produced their share of scholars in 
science, humanities. He concedes 
certain handicaps, such as the lack of large endowments, 
but he charge made in 1937 by Robert 
Hutchins that Catholic educators “have imitated the worst 
features of secular education and ignored most of the good 
ones” and Hutchins’ plea: “The best Catholic 
education can perform is to show that the intellectual 
tradition can again be made the heart of higher education.” 
This is a large order, 
doubt, 


social science, or the 


underscores the 


service 


and many Catholic educators are, no 
doing their best to fulfill it, but, as Father Ellis 
indicates, there is “need for far more energetic strides.” 
Parent, Teacher, Student. Education must be a part- 
nership if it is to succeed at all. Too often that partnership 
is destroyed by the indifference of parents, 
seclusion of teachers, 
dents. Yet, 
partnership must be 


the professional 
and the pure thickheadedness of stu 
level of education, that 
given life if there is to be a Catholic 
intellectual renaissance in Catholic lay leaders 
in business and the professions especially must realize that 
nothing is more withering than a yawn; if they 
indifferent to the needs of Catholic education, they must 
be ready to bury the corpse that will soon lie at their door. 


somehow, on every 
America. 


remain 


Religious News 
Sister Mary Benedict Young, M.D., a Medical Mis- 
sion Sister working in Pakistan, is first nun to 
be named a Fellow of the International College of 
Surgeons. Pakistanis think she’s first rate, too 
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The Church 
and Labor 


by John F. Cronin, S.S. 


Church activities in the labor field make 
headlines. They even make good movies, 
such as On the Waterfront. Father Corridan 
in New York, Father Comey in Philadelphia, 
the bishops who opposed right-to-work bills 
— all highlight a deep Catholic interest. 
To explain this interest, we have asked a 
priest author, an outstanding specialist in 


social problems, to answer these questions 


0 Is the Catholic Church interested in labor problems? 


Definitely. Labor problems form an important part of 
what has been called the social question. This phrase is 
used by the popes to denote social and economic conditions 
which seriously affect the well-being of peoples. Thus, the 
present Holy Father has spoken of “social conditions which, 
whether one wills it or not, make difficult or practically 
impossible a Christian life.” 


@ Do you mean that economic problems, and labor problems 
particularly, are basically moral problems? 


They are partly moral problems. They also have tech- 
nical aspects which are outside the teaching authority of 
the Church. When they involve right or wrong, man’s 
relations with his fellow man, or the welfare of the family 
or society, then the Church is definiteiy interested. 


0 Could you give me an example of the difference between 
a technical and a moral issue? 


The Church would consider workers’ right to organize 
into unions a moral issue. It would support just laws en- 
acted to protect this right. But it would not normally be 
concerned with such technical details as the number of 
members on the National Labor Relations Board. This 
could be five or fifteen, so far as the Church is concerned. 


@ Is moral teaching on social matters binding on the faith- 


ful? 


There is no doubt on that point. The Church was com- 
missioned by Christ to teach the entire moral law in His 
name. As recently as 1950, Pope Pius XII insisted that 
the teaching authority of the popes, exercised through en- 
cyclical letters, is binding on all faithful. 
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Rene photo 


Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 


@ But I read nothing in the Bible about labor and social 
problems. 


You should read the Scriptures more carefully. You will 
find a great deal about justice, charity, the dignity of man, 
the Mystical Body, and other principles which are at the 
heart of Catholic social teaching. Moreover, we are bound 
to follow, not only the revealed truth of the 
the natural moral law. 


sible, but also 


@ Would you say, then, that a Catholic must accept a priest’s 
views on labor matters? 


That depends on the aspect the priest is discussing. If 
he is presenting correctly Catholic moral teaching on labor, 
the answer is yes. In purely technical matters, his authority 
depends on his personal knowledge of the situation. 


oO How would you classify a priest speaking on right-to-work 
laws? 


I would call that a good example of 
Moral principles are involved, such as labor’s right to or- 
ganize and the state’s right to prevent injustice practiced 
by labor unions. But there are also matters of practical 
judgment of fact in applying moral principles. Here we 
run into real difficulties. 


a tough problem. 


@ What are the difficulties? 


The heart of the matter is that it is not always easy to 
apply moral principles in concrete cases. In the present 
instance, much depends on the motive and effect of the 
law. If its purpose and effect are to prevent legitimate 
unions and to exploit workers, then it is clearly immoral. 
If it is designed to prevent union abuses without hurting 
proper union activity, then such a law may be justified. 
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Oo Does not this distinction mean, in effect, that everyone is 
free to apply moral principles as he wishes? The clergy have 
no special training to judge motives and effects in practical 
matters. 


This reminds me of the old belief that boys went to the 
Latin so that they could say Mass 
Every priest has four years of intensive training in mora. 
principles and their practical application to 


ters. 


seminary only to study 
Joncrete mat 
A few priests have specialized in law, psychology 
sociology, economics, or medicine, so as better to apply the 
moral law to these fields. 


@ Did not a well-known moral theologian say that there was 
no moral issue in right-to-work laws? 


He distinguished between principles and application and 
said that he did not know the specialized tacts to make a 
personal application of principles. But theologians are 
constantly applying moral principles to such concrete mat- 
ters as prize fighting, servile work on Sunday, and the 
military code for P.O.W.’s. 


@ Do you mean that this theologian is misquoted? 


No. He 


is misunderstood. Let us take an example from 
a less controversial 


field. A priest tells a penitent not to 
keep steady company with a married person. 


The penitent 
replies that there is no danger of sin. 


The priest replies 
that such situations are bound to lead to occasions of sin. 
After all, the priest is using psychological judgment in 


applying a moral principle to a concrete situation, 


@ Is the priest infallible in such a judgment? 


Of course 
the moral 


not. Priests can make mistakes in applying 
But they would neglect their duty if 


failed to try to solve concrete problems. 


law. they 


Like physicians, 
they may ask permission to consult specialists if they are 
not prepared to handle the case. 
a denial of the 


But it would be, in eftect, 


moral law to say that we 


must refrain from 


applying it to controversial concrete matters. 


@ Must a layman, then, always accept a priest’s judgment 
when he speaks on social questions? 


Not always. Priests may differ among themselves on 
matters of practical judgment on complex social issues. But 
a layman should certainly examine his conscience as to whv 
he differs in such a case. If he understands 
the moral teaching involved, and vet honestly and compe 
tently feels facts do not justily the application in 


question, he may disagree in good 


and accepts 


that the 
conscience. In some 
recent controversies, I wonder whether or not the dissenting 


~ 


Catholics know and accept the moral teaching underlying 
the controversy 


o What would be the basic moral teaching of the Church 
concerning labor? 

In simplest terms, it is that we must treat workers as 
human beings, not as pawns in an cconomic game. More 
technically, it concerns the dignity of man, the relationship 
of work to family life, and the right use of material things 
in relation to mankind. Workers should be treated justly 
Their wages should be adequate for normal family living 
They should get a fair share of the wealth produced in part 





REV. JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S., is Assistant Director of the Social Action 
Department, N.C.W.C., 
social questions. 
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and author of many articles ana books on 


by their efforts. In a nutshell, a man’s dignity calls 
) 5 y Or 
good wages, hours, and working conditions. 


o Maybe I am a little slow, but I do not see how these tie up 
with morals. Would you explain this for me? 


The virtues of justice and charity govern our relations 
with our fellow man. To treat the worker tike a machine. 
to be used to the limit and then discarded, violates both 
these virtues. If, through our fault, the worker is unable 
to marry, or unable to rear children in decent comfort, we 
are depriving him of his rights. 


@ But the employer owns the factory. Is he not free to use 
his property as he wishes? 


He is not morally free to do so, any 
drive his car as he pleases. Property rights are not bso 
lute. We yur goods in such a way as to 
violate the rights of other men. 


more than he may 


may never use 


0 How would unions fit into this picture? 


Unions are justified moraily as necessary means to secure 


labor’s rights. History is clear on this point 


cruelly exploited before unions were formed. 


Labor was 
\n individual 
But an or 
ganized group of workers has the powcr to press its demands, 


worker is rather helpless in modern industry 


o Would this be a moral justification for unions? 


It is one of the reasons why labor has a right to organize, 
But men have a right to associate freely and act jointly for 
any legitimate purpose, not merely to fight injustice. 
icans recognize this as a basic political right. 
XIII asserted it as a moral right as well. 


\mert- 
Pope Leo 


@ Is a worker morally obliged to join a union? 


He is morally obliged to take a proper interest in the 
welfare of his fellow man. 
keepers. 


In a sense, we are our brothers’ 
Rugged individualism is not a Christian attitude. 
If a union is needed to secure justice in any situation, 
failure to join is, 
others’ problems. 


in effect, a sign of indifference toward 


0 Does this mean that you favor a closed shop or a union 
shop? 


In the United States a closed shop is illegal. But a union 
shop is often necessary here if workers are to have effective 
rights to organize. Where employers are hostile to unions, 
some form of union security is needed. Otherwise the union 
dissipates its strength in a constant fight to survive. A 
stable union ts needed in industries with high labor 
turnover to repeated organizing campaigns which 
help neither labor nor management. (The difference be- 
tween a closed shop and a union shop is this 


also 
avoid 


in the former, 
only union members may be hired; in the latter, workers 
must join the union after they are employed.) 


Would you say that this invades the rights of those who 
do not wish to join a union? 


Not The right to work is not an absolute 
right. It also involves social obligations flowing from the 
work situation. If the employer and the majority of work 
ers agree that a union shop would promote labor peace, a 
minority does not have the right to frustrate the effort of 
the majority. Practically all 


necessarily. 


jobs involve some conditions 
of employment The only question is whether or not thes¢ 


are reasonable 
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Would you hold this view if the union in question were 
racketeering or Communist? 


| think that racketeering, Communism, and other abuses 
jn unions should be fought directly by law and other means. 
jdo not believe in denying stability to all unions because 
{ abuses by the few. 


But would a worker have the moral right to join a Com- 
nunist-led union? 


The moral principle involved here is that of co-operation 
yith persons or that In our impertect 
yorld, we often have to work with groups or individuals 
This is permitted for a good 


causes are evil. 
whose principles we reject. 
yason, provided we do not partake of any evil cause. A 
yorker might join a bad union because this is the only 
have 


qwailable way to secure justice at work. Or he may 


good hopes that he could help clean up the union. 


Does Church acceptance of unionism mean that it also 
endorses strikes? 


Catholic moralists hold that strikes may be permitted for 
a just cause, if other means of securing justice fail. They 
aso require that the good results sought should outweigh 
the harm done by the strike. In considering damage result 
ing from a strike, the loss to the public, as well as that to 


the employer, should be weighed. 


0 Could you give examples of situations in which strikes 
vould be unjust? 


In the case ol public servants whose services are essential, 
difficult strike. Such 
policemen, firemen, hospital nurses, and employees of abso- 


i would be to justily a would be 


lutely essential industries. Likewise, when the employer 
whose firm is struck is not guilty of any injury to his work- 
ers, there is usually no valid reason for a strike. Such would 
be the case in many jurisdictional strikes, sympathy strikes, 


and political strikes. 


@ Is a wildcat strike justified? 


Usually it is not defensible. It nearly always implies that 


other means for securing justice have not been used. 


0 Why do you hedge all your answers? 


Because labor-management problems are usually too com- 
think of 
workers, 


plex for easy “yes or no” answers. IT could situa- 
strikes by 


jurisdictional or sympathy strikes, and even political strikes. 


tions which might justify government 


Each case has to be judged on its own merits. 


@ Is picketing justifiable? 

Picketing ad- 
vertises a strike and helps to keep workers united in carry- 
ing out their aims. 


Certainly, as long as violence is not used. 


@ May a Catholic cross a picket line? 


If I know that a strike is just, I should not co-operate 
with an unjust employer by patronizing his store or using 
his products. 
strike and cannot readily find out, there is no obligation 
either way. 


If 1 know nothing about the reason for the 


@ What about the charge that labor unions are getting too 
power ful? 


That question is too broad for any easy answer. Some 
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unions, like the teamsters, possess enormous economic 
power. I doubt that organized labor in general has exces- 
sive political power. Speaking from a moral viewpoint, if 
the power of any union or all unions were to be used so 
as to endanger the common good of the nation, it should 
I have not seen a valid case for curbs 


Some special situations might well 


be curbed. 
upon labor in general. 
be looked into, however. 


stronger! 


@ Could you give me an example of a “special situation” ? 


I have two in mind at present. One is the protection of 
workers’ jobs when dishonest union officials connive with 
dishonest employers to exploit workers or the public. An- 
other would be use of union power unlawfully to fix prices 
or restrain competition. Perhaps antitrust laws should be 


applied to unions in such cases. 


@ Would political activity by labor be an example of a 
“special situation” ? 


Not at this time, at least. If workers want to exercis¢ 
their political rights collectively as well as individually, they 
have the legal and moral right to do so. Unless it is proved 
that such actions endanger the general welfare, there is no 


reason to add to present regulations. 


@ What about the investment of union funds in companies 
which deal with the investing union? 


I can see no immediate moral issue here 


Pope Pius XI 
encouraged voluntary worker participation in ownership, 
He did not 
this as a right, but only as a useful means fon 


think that 
- = P “ey ° ’ 
employee stock ownership, and “human-relations” programs 


management, and profits of industry advocate 
lessening 
labor-management tensions. — I profit-sharing, 
for worker participation in management have often paid 


off in this country. 


0 Is there any moral question connected with the guaranteed 
annual wage? 


Moralists would G.A.W. 
life leads to stability. As 
be a legitimate item for collective bargaining. It 
markets. All in all, it 
help rather than hurt the economic system 


favor because it helps family 


and community such, it would 


should 


give industry more. stable should 


“a Why do you always come back to such phrases as “the 
mi << , - 140999 
common good” or “helping economic life’’? 


Because the general welfare is the first law of any com- 


munity. The virtue of social justice calls upon all persons 
to promote the common good. When organizations, 
individual 


welfare, the public interest should prevail. 


pro- 


grams, or even rights clash with community 


@ Practically, what does this mean? 


In civil matters, the government is vested with the duty 
of safeguarding the public interest. When the actions of 
any individual or group threaten the public the 
government has the right, and often the duty, to step in. 
That is why we have laws regulating property, corporations, 
and the like. 


interest, 


labor unions, 


0 Do Catholic moralists have any advice to give labor today? 


Yes. 


to seek the public welfare as well as personal interests, to 


We encourage labor, and any other economic group, 


practice justice and charity, and to safeguard the rights of 
their members. If these ideals 
will benefit from the work of organized labor. 


are carried out, everyone 
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OF 


He had waited a long time for a gun. Now he could be 


a real hunter. But there was one lesson he had to learn 


E was a beach boy and his father 
owned the stretch of Lake Mich- 
igan shore outside of Two Riv- 
ers, Wisconsin, 120 miles up north from 
Milwaukee. The Old Man com- 
mercial fisherman who had pot nets and 
gill nets in the 


Was a 


cold green waters tor 
trout and whitefish and perch. 

The boy’s older 
fish tug 


brothers worked the 
father, but the boy 
was not even twelve and the baby of the 


with the 


family and he was to spend his summer 
playing on the dunes and around the 
fringe of Point Beach State Forest. This 
was the year he started pestering them 
for a .22 rifle. 

From the shore, he could watch the 
Old Man’s fish tug floating like a 
ber on the 
mile out. 


bob 
half 
shifting clouds of 
scavenger gulls, the spiles that anchored 
the miles of stuck up like 
sticks at this distance 


bright 
Under the 


fishgrounds a 


nets match 
and beyond them 
a slow, syrupy smoke trail on the hori- 
zon would 
bound 
mills 


work 


carrier down 
Lakehead to the 
Chicago. He 


brothers but his 


mark an ore 
from. the steel 
around 


with his 


wanted to 
father 
said he had to wait. 

So he carried out the garbage for his 
mother and helped around the 
and scrubbed 


house 
floors, but he didn’t like 
to stay indoors at all. 

“That’s girl’s work,” he 
ther. 

“Not 
Man smiled. 

He got the .22 for his twelfth birth- 
day and his father and his brothers all 
showed him how to hold it and load it 
and shoot. He 
right away. 


told his fa- 


when a man does it,” the Old 


wanted to go hunting 


“Practice on the bottles and cans,” 


his father said. ‘““Then we shall see.” 

Carrying the garbage out to the pit 
When _ he 
reached the sandpit, before he dumped 
the garbage, he would fish out all the 
cans and bottles from the pail and set 


them up for 


wasn’t a chore anymore. 


targets against the far 
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bank. Then he would crouch in behind 
a windfall and pretend that the cans 
and bottles were Indians or badmen o1 
robbers or even bears and deer. 

When all the pork and bean cans had 
been shot and torn through and _ sent 
spinning to the bottom of the sloping 
bank, he would 
ment and 
ready, he 
the fallen enemy 
eot them all. 

The battles and skirmishes in the sand 


hold his fire for a 
with his 
advance 


mo- 
gun at the 
carefully on 
to make sure he had 


then, 
would 


pit slowly developed him into a very 
And the skill made 
began to want to kill 


capable gunner. 
him restless. He 
something. 

He decided it 
I here 


would be a sea gull. 


were hundreds of them all up 
and down the beach and around by the 
lighthouse rocks. He kill one of 
and see was when it 


dead and then 


could 


them how it was 


he could throw it away 


or bury it and nobody would know 

mMmornme 
father 
would be out on the 
lake lifting the nets and they wouldn't 
be back until 


there very 


sometime 


it would have to be in the 


because then his 


and brothers 


home and 


chance of 


dinnertime 
little 
seeing him because no one 
around the 


would be 
anyone else 
would be beach. Except 
Mama, of course, but she was always too 
busy inside the house to be watching the 
beach too. He made up his mind to do 
it Saturday. Saturday morning. All that 
week he hurried to the sand pit even 
when there was no garbage to dump and 
he took careful aim with every 

His father 
when the boy got up. He 
face and hands in the 


shot. 


and brothers were gone 
washed his 
kitchen sink and, 
as he dried himself, he could see the Old 
Man’s fish tug through the window far 
out on the fishing grounds. He stayed 
at the table only long enough to get 
down a second helping of Mama's fresh- 
picked raspberries with cream, and then 


he took the .22 down from the rack on 


eorge lifecelhich 
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the winter porch and bolted out the 
screen door. 

The wind was blowing straight in 
from the lake and it slapped his over. 
alls around his ankles and carried spray 
in high over the beach. He headed for 
the lighthouse rocks. The herring gulls 
climbed and dropped and cried. 

He threw back the bolt on the .22 and 
pushed a bullet into the chamber and 
locked the bolt forward. He could feel 
his hands shaking on the stock as he 
picked out a gull with black-splashed 
wing tips and followed it as it glided 
and coasted and turned in unhurried 
circles. 

Then he 


rifle 


jerked the trigger and the 
little and the 
noise of the shot so it 
flat. The gull he had 
aimed at was still flying and starting to 
‘weep, and he knew he had missed. He 
pulled back the bolt and the empty, 
smoking shell spun out, end over end, 


moved a wind Cat 
away the 


sounded 


ried 
almost 


and he could smell the smell that burned 


powder makes. He had loaded up again 
and was aiming again when he heard 
the shouting and lowered the rifle. It 
was a big, dark man in a blue shirt 
leaning out of a window in the light 
house and hollering at him. The wind 
was blowing away most of what the man 
was saying, but the boy could hear a 
icw words very clearly. 

“Damn you!” The 
“Damn you.” 


man was velling. 

The boy stood looking up at the man, 
and then he was afraid that the 
might come down and chase him and he 
turned and fled back to the Old Man's 
beach. 

He wondered if the man in the light- 
heuse would tell his father or knew his 
father at all, and he turned to stare out 
at the Old Man’s fishing tug wallowing 
far out among the spiles like an animal 
following a fence line. 


man 


The Old Man took the boy’s hand 
then and he pressed it down hard 
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It was then that he noticed the clutch 
of gulls bobbing slightly offshore like a 
string of anchored, duck decoys. The 
sun ricocheted from their 
smooth, orange bills making them easy 
to count and he counted seven of them. 


cleanly 


He pitched himself down into the damp 
sand and swung his rifle at the middle of 
the gull formation. Angrily he fired off 
all his resentment at the Coast Guard 
man and the cursing and his own stom- 
ach-sickening flight. 

By the time he had shot 
the group of 


four times 
airborne and 
wheeling away so wildly down the beach 
that he couldn't count them and he had 
trouble trailing them, until finally they 
pierced into the horizon like pinpoints 
and then he lost them completely. 

The lake 


abandoned and _ the 


gulls’ was 


and 
whiteness on 


rolled in lonesome 
only 
the water’ now was curling foam track. 
He scrambled to his feet and, after he 
unfolded the sand from his overall cuffs, 
lie walked slowly to the house and the 
winter porch, feeling, in a way, a little 
better. But he said twenty more ejacula- 
tions nevertheless. Silently. 

\fter dinner the Old Man asked him 
what he had been doing in the morning 
and he said nothing, only some target 
practice, and the Old Man said _ he 


wanted to see him shoot in the sand pit. 
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Mama stuffed the dinner garbage in a 
brown bag and his father took it and 
the boy reached the .22 down from the 
porch wall rack and followed his father 
out through the screen door. As they 
walked the boy stared down at the wide 
pockets that the Old Man’s bird boots 
pushed in to the sand and he remem- 
bered how hard it was for him to follow 
the Old Man in deep snow last winter. 

The boy was so lost in his thoughts 
that he walked right smack into his 
father’s back before he realized that the 
Old Man had stopped and was talking 
to him. 

“What's that down there?” 

He couldn’t see anything and he 
didn’t know what the Old Man meant. 
His father’s arm swung down and 
pointed to a white blob on the water's 
edge. 

“That,” was all the Old Man said. 

The boy squinted at it. It looked to be 
a fish, the pale underbelly bagging with 
water and death. It looked to be a trout 
or whitefish or sucker. Then the water 
pushed in around it and moved it ahead 
gently, and as it rolled in the backwash 
he could see the glaring color triangle 
that looked like orange peel. He was so 
shocked he couldn’t say a word. 

“It’s a herring gull,” his father said. 
# They walked to where it lay and, 
though their shadows covered the 
gull like a tarp, nothing could cover 
the spike-round hole in the gull’s neck. 

“Did vou kill it?” 

The boy didn’t know what to say. 
He had shot at the dark clutch floating 
offshore but he was certain he hadn’t hit 
any of them. 

“TI don’t know sir,” he said. 

\s the Old Man looked down at him, 
weren't like November lake 
water as the boy thought they would be. 





































his eyes 


Instead, they were almost hidden _ be- 
cause the Old Man had his face all 
scrunched up like he was standing 


against a ripping norther. The boy knew 
he was hurt. The Old Man thought he 
was lying. It was that that drove him 
to tell his father everything, and the 
Old Man looked straight through 
him all the while he was hear- 
ing him out and when he 
finished, offering that he 
must have hit one gull 


and it sank = and 
washed in now, 

the Old Man 
shook his 

head in slow 

“er eeemm agreement. 


He jerked the 
trigger and the 
gull he had aimed 
on at was still flying 





Then he studied the crumpled gull. 


You know the 
herring gulls are scavengers. Yet you 
killed one.” He stopped and shifted the 
brown bag which was beginning to 
stain. “I don’t know what to say to you. 
If you start in killing the garbage col- 
lectors, who will be left to collect the 
garbage? Do you want to do it? God 
put the gulls here to keep the lake clean, 
but possibly God is not so smart as you 
are and the lake would be a better lake 
all dirty and filthy and stinking.” 

“I’m sorry,” the boy said. 

The Old Man took the boy’s hand 
then and pressed it down hard on the 
dead gull’s belly. ‘The lake-cold body 
and drowned feathers oozed water, 
frightening him, and he felt sick. 

“You must be careful your 
words always. This is the way death 
feels and, as far as this gull is con- 
cerned, you cannot convince him of 


“You're a beach boy. 


about 


your sorrow.” 


HEN his father told him to carry 
le gull up to the sheltered side of 
the gear shack and the boy thought he 
was to bury it there. 

“No,” the Old Man _ stopped him. 
“Just let it lay there. After awhile, the 
blue bellied flies will come and _ the 
worms and the maggots and then the 
gull will go away. There’s no need to 
bury it and hide it. A hunter should be 
proud of what he kills.” 

The boy watched him dumbly and 
tore his palms quickly across his over- 
alled thighs to blot up the cold, sticky 
wet of the gull. 

The gull stayed there for days and 
weeks and the boy could see the fly- 
stripped carcass slipping away slowly 
and rotting into the ground and no one 
said anything about the thick decaying 
smell that hung over the yard, until fin- 
ally it was gone and the rain washed 
heavily into the ground and, when it 
was dry, only clean sand swirled over 
the spot and piled up at the foot of 
the gear shack. The gull was something 
that never happened to him again. 

My father knew this beach and the 
Great Inland Sea and the = shifting 
shrouds of scavenger gulls and the God 
that put everything here. A_ hunter 
should always be proud of what he kills. 
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Main Street, Padua, accents 
the great climate of change 


that now pervades all Italy 


hy Vincent R. Tortora 


FEW miles before the flat, richly 

fertile Po River Valley of North- 

ern Italy gently submerges itself in 
the romantic Venetian lagoons, the an- 
cient city of Padua looms up imposingly 
amid vineyards, fruit orchards, and 
wheat fields. 

Main Street, Padua, winds its nar- 
row, twisting way past a hodgepodge of 
architectural styles. Churches, castles, 
palaces, apartment buildings, monu- 
ments, and lofty colonnaded_porticoes 
represent the work of at least sixty 
generations of citizenry. Dozens of 
bridges (the oldest of which was built 
by Roman soldiers) curve gracefully 
over the many rivers and canals which 
picturesquely criss-cross Padua on their 
way over the low-lying countryside and 
into the blue lagoons. 

To walk along Main Street for a few 
blocks is to become acutely aware of 
the duality of Italy’s personality. On 
all sides are evidences of the contrast 
and clash between the ancient and 
time-honored and the modern and rel- 
atively untried. 

Over the myriad of small, rounded 
cobblestones surfacing Padua’s network 
of narrow streets, tiny Italian Topolino 





autos, larger Italian cars, even larger 
American cars, and wasp-like motor 
scooters jostle and jockey amid droves 
of bicyclists. Such streets were built 
centuries ago to accommodate, at most, 
an occasional horse and carriage. 
Buses and trolley cars barely squeeze 
past Roman ot arches and 
defensive walls or past amorphous ruins 


medieval 


dating back somewhere along the sixty 
generations it took to build present-day 
Padua. 

Television antennae perch  incon- 
gruously atop tenth and eleventh cen- 
tury castle turrets and bell towers. 

It was here in Padua that St. Anthony 
and other great religious figures led 
saintly and dedicated lives; here mystic 
artists like Giotto, Mantegna, the Bel- 
linis, Donatello, and Sansovino created 
many of their greatest masterpieces and 
intellectual titans like Veselius, Bembo, 
Galileo, Dante, 
Petrarch — studied. 
pragmatists called 


Scaliger, and 
Today, 


Lasso, 
political 
Communists cham- 
materialism and 


atheism; abstract artists and sculptors 


pion the causes of 
produce occult work so devoid of torm, 


line, and the most basic reality that 


their only admirers are other abstrac 


An unending stream of bicycles and motorcycles jostle each other on Padua’s ancient cobblestoned Main Street 
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tionists; and scientists and writers gauge 
the worthiness of their work solely by 
its commercial value. 


I mid-morning as I walked along 
Main Street, I saw, in a_ small 
square flanking the University of Padua, 


a man whom | 
Crentoné, an 


learned was Franco 
organizer for the Com 
labor union, C.G.I.L. He 
addressing a group of strikers. 

stand for change! 
he kept repeating. 


munist was 
“We 
Profound change!” 

. . .Go out into 
the streets of Padua and make the mag 
nificent Italian 
munist Party known to everyone!’ 

From the 


programs of the Com 
the side wall olf 
second founded in 
World, the 
gantic personalities in Italy’s noble past 
stared 


niches in 
the university, the 
the Western statues of gi 
Communists. | 
imagined I could see on the pursed lips 
of Dante’s statu 


down at the 


the opening words of 
his Inferno: “In the middle of the path 
of life I found myself in a dark forest, 
for I had lost my 

\cross the street was the impressive 
neo-baroque City Hall where | 


Way.” 


had an 
appointment to interview the mayor. 

Stolid, stocky Mayor 
is a member of the 
Party. He is 


Cesare Crescenti 
Christian Democratic 
Catholic 
his religious beliefs impregnate his po- 
litical views. 


devoutly and 


His intimates respect his 


cfhciency and hustle and everyone re- 


spects his uncompromising honesty. 
Since the memory of the Communist 
agitator across the street was still with 


me, I asked him about the oft-repeated 


Communist watchword, “We stand for 
change!” He folded his chubby hands 
for a minute and thought. 

“Just about everyone in Italy today 
stands fo 


said, “Some 


people want the change to be 


change,” he 


toward 


the past; but most want it to be 
toward the future. Phe Commuitists, 
since they are not in power and _ beset 


with the responsibility of government, 
extremist 
Italy the 


can afford to shout slogans 


But remember, in masses of 


people have only had a voice in gov 
crnment since the end of the war. Be 
fore that, there were always kings, 
feudal lords, or dictators. As you can 
well imagine, most Italians have not 


had the opportunity to develop a_polit- 


ical maturity as you American people 


have 
had them.” 

I interrupted the Mayor to ask if all 
the contrasts I saw 
Italy 


Hence, the Communists have 


some success in deceiving 
ancient 
Italy did not indi 
cate that changes were, in fact, taking 
last. 

“Not as fast as 


between 
and modern 
place very 
should,” he re 
“This is the same problem that 
Ital: fact, all of 
It is the problem of releas 


they 
plied. 
besets all of and, in 
Leurope. 
from 


ing ourselves ancient 


binding 

and 
that is 
What is most important, 


Our 


traditions and nationalisms 


catch- 


ing up with a world rapidly 
progressing. 
we must make room for 
past stifles us!” 

The personality of the man on Main 
Street in Padua seems to be a compos- 


ite of East and West. 


the new. 


The reverent 





The Mayor of Padua, wearing traditional tricolor fascia, greets Dr. 
Giovanni Gronchi, President of the Republic, during annual Padua fair 
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inysticism of the East has blended with 
the spiritual rationalism of the Wes 
to make the Paduan a very devout and 


active Catholic. The ascetic detach. 
ment of the East has combined with 
the warm humanism of the West to 


make him a quite dispassionate, yet 
passionately interested, participant ‘ip 
the political and social arena. The 
astern flair for 


hargaining has 


shrewd business and 
tempered Ivy a 


Western sense of responsibility to 1ake 


been 


the Paduan business man one of the 
most successful in Italy. 

The streets of Padua almost constant 
ly pulsate with humanity. The only 
slack daytime period occurs approx. 
imately between one and three o'clock 
in the afternoon when most places of 
business Then, 
and 


close down. everyone 


\fter 
M. and on into the evening, 
the city comes alive as all pour out of 
doors for the traditional promenade, 
Gallons of black and bracing caffé es. 


presso, aperitifs, 


voes indoors to eat rest. 


three P. 


and ice cream. are 
leisurely consumed. At about one 1. . 
the clusters of men discussing a wide 
variety of subjects in the piazzas and 
on the street corners slowly disperse 


and darkened 


seek out doorwavys. 


HE city is deserted until the first 
J prota 4 and fruit carts rattle over 
the well-worn cobblestones of | streets 
along which the gray light of dawn is 
just appearing. The vast 
ketplaces are already a 


matr- 
teeming bed- 
lam by the time the rising sun yxiints 
obliquely off the bright terra-cotta roofs 
and into the peaceful faces of shopper 
and peddler. 
Gray-haired Signora 
canvas-canopied fruit cart occupy a 
different spot in the marketplace cach 
morning. 
alternate 


open 


Avento and her 


(The peddlers co-operatively 
their positions each day so 
the good and bad locations are equally 
shared.) 

a deli- 
cious yellow peach, I asked her half 
musingly what she most desired in the 
world. She without 
tion: “I there were earlier Masses 
at my church or that I had a daughter 
who could tend my 
dom get to Mass. I must get here to 
the marketplace by six a. M., 
a week.” 

Not far from Signora Avento, at the 
far end of the marketplace, 
Crentoni, the Communist organizer, 
spends several hours a day buttonhol- 
ing passers-by and forcing upon them 
encomiums of the Italian 
Party. He had buttonholed a smailish 
man and was talking to him vigorously. 
As I approached, I heard him ask, 
“Why don’t I ever see you at the Party 
meetings?” The man replied that it 


As I bought and began to eat 


answered hesita- 


wish 
stand. I can sel- 


seven days 


Franco 


Communist 
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was because he didn’t care about the 
party and, furthermore, was a good 
Catholic. 

“Do you believe in Christ?”” Comrade 
Crentoni asked with hypocritical piety. 
“Of course I do!” the man replied. 
“Well then,” Crentoni continued, 
“you will probably acknowledge that 


” 


Christ was the first great Communist. ... 
Actually, Communism is nothing more 
than putting into practice the teachings 
of Christ. You must not believe the 
lies that the capitalists and the capital- 
istic Clerics tell you about Communism. 
It is a noble, Christian movement.” 

The man walked away disgustedly. 
But too many people in Italy have not 
walked away. Most of the ten million 
workers, farmers, and even members 
of the intelligentsia who vote Com- 
munist have come to believe the Party 
organizers, although many have never 
read a word of Marx, Engels, Lenin, or 
Stalin. 

Professor Umberto Campagnolo, a 
noted political scientist and former Sec- 
retary General of the European Fed- 
eration Movement who lives in Padua, 
commented to me: ‘The Communists 
here in Italy attribute virtues to Com- 
munism that would shock the men in 
the Kremlin if, indeed, they were not 
NO overjoyed at the enormous success 
the mendacious approach was having.” 

Paduans, for the most part, have re- 
mained strongly anti-Communist and 
pro-Catholic. Whereas the Communists 
in the last elections throughout Italy 
gained 37 per cent of the total vote, 
their percentage in Padua was only 
about 15 per cent. 

During an outdoor program in which 
several great poets of Italy read their 
verse, I asked Professor Diego Valeri, 
a poet and a proiessor at the University, 
to account for the large Communist 
following in Italy. He is also a_bril- 
liant political philosopher anda 

Many of the poli 
cies of one of the smaller political 
parties originate in his study. Italians 
speak of him as a “Twentieth Century 
Renaissance Man.” 

He analytically listed three points 
as follows: 

1. The Italians have such a recent 
history of feudalism that they are un- 
consciously attracted by powerful polit- 
ical movements and tend to ignore or 
overlook their totalitarian aspects. 

2. Most Italians throb with a desire 
for change that would extract them 
from what in many cases is abject mis- 
ery. The Communists claim to be a 
completely new movement and prom 
ise the most drastic change in the least 
time. 

3. The Communist Party in Italy is 
undoubtedly the most clever and _ efli- 
cient outside the Russian Bloc. {[t has 


trenchant essayist. 
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Padua is famous for its student life. Here, two students from 
University clown in the lap of statue of Roman historian, Livy 


Drudgery of housework still has not succumbed to the advance 
of the machine in Padua. Washday is a day for wearying labor 














MILITARY MASS 


by KATHERINE GORMAN 


Then lay him deep, deep in the hungry loam, 
Concealed from all the analytical eyes. 

Weep. if you must, but let none hear your cries— 
This sacred dust, this wanderer has come home. 

A threnody of grief, salt as the foam 

On icy oceans mourns the seed that dies, 

Cut down before full flowering. He lies 

A victim under Babel’s bloody dome. 


His ending adamant, contrived with guile, 
This day is his. We shall not interrupt 

The sleep he has so dearly bought with grace. 
Transcending all the fiats men compile, 

He rests in peace which kings cannot corrupt, 
Freed, sanctified, here in this cloistered place. 











been able to convert and indoctrinate What a tragic waste that idleness is!” 
millions of persons through the use of As I chatted with the Nellinis ovei 
chicanery and a lot of old-fashioned — glasses of white wine they had finished 
leg-work. All this right under the making just a few days before, they 
noses of the Church and government. confided in me. Signora Nellini told 
me about the long years when her hus- 

HE next day I rented a scooter band was a_ poorly-paid farm worker. 
(ene began to tour the country He brought home a dollar or two a 
side around Padua. I stopped at one week to his family who were sharing, 


of the farms and talked with the own- with two other jamilies, a squalid gun 
ers. Farmer Lino Nellini and his wile bunker built by the Nazis. 
proudly offered to take me around the “In those times,” she sighed, ‘we lost 
twelve-acre farm from which they eke our faith and our hope. We went to 
out a meager existence. Almost a year all the Communist-sponsored mectings 
before, the Nellinis had been virtually and voted for them in the elections. 
penniless. The tarm had been award They seemed to be the only ones in 
ed to them under the government land terested in the tragedy of our lives. 
reform program. Their main worry But, now that we have regained ow 
row, they told me, was paying the an dignity, we have completely renounced 
nual installments on the two thousand — those deceivers of the people.” 
dollar price the government had set for Signor Nellini said with an air of 
the farm, farmhouse, and stable. finality: “In the lace of abject misery, 
“Even though the price has been set only the very strongest can maintain 
eenerously low.” Signor Nellini— said ideals or principles.” 
“it is a problem to pay. The lard in I left the farm and started back to 
this area has just been reclaimed from Padua. On the outskirts I visited a 
the marshes and it’s not very. tertil ceramic factory and spoke to young 
And, we have so pitifully little of it. and attractive Gabriella Biangoni. Her 


My children are not old enough to do father had died two years before and 
heavy work. My wife and I must do she was the sole support of her mother 


almost evervthing Then. too. we must if her tather had not died, she told me, 
buy tertilizer, livestock, equipment, and she would have gone to the university 
seed. We work sixteen hours a day.” to study fine arts. She is now one of 

His wife interrupted to add: “But we the thousands of artisans who turn out 
don’t mind it too much. It is wonder- What are probably the world’s most 
ful to have land and a home.” famous handicrafts. \ll she knew 

She then tilted her head back. folded ibout art she had learned in a convent 
her arms resignedly on her breast, and school close by. \s she skillfully ex 
said: ‘““The whole trouble in Italv today ecuted the thousands of brush’ strokes 
is that there are too many good peo- that went into an intricate design on 
ple and not enough work, land, o1 the side of a majolica vase, she re 
resources. Did you see all those voung Marked: “I am one of the younger 
university graduates who stand on the group of artisans coming into the field. 
street. corners with nothing to do? We have a lot of vitality and a num 


ber of new ideas about mass production 
and cost-cutting. But the older people 


say that the new methods will destroy 
VINCENT R. TORTORA, author of Communist he onli rt What - ’ 
Close-up, is a frequent lecturer on modern oo ee aa. tat can we young 
Italy. He studied at the Universtiy of Padua ones do? 
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In the same area I visited one of the 
many factories of Gaetano Marzotto, an 
industrialist of great stature who built 
his wool mills into the largest in Europe 
and has since branched out into a veri- 
table infinity of businesses. His unabat. 
ing vigor and enormous sense of social 
responsibility are legendary all over 
Italy. 

Each of his employees is treated with 
a respect and understanding that is in. 
deed novel in the history of harsh and 
unyielding European capitalism. Even 
the American worker, living as he does 
in this age of advanced trade unionism, 
does not enjoy the physical and spiritual 
benefits that a worker at the Marzotto 
factories enjoys. 

The inspiration for Marzotto’s policy 
toward his workers, as he has said fre- 
quently, is the powerful and penctrat- 
ing encyclical by Pope Leo XII, Rerun 
Novarum. In his interview with me, 
Signor Marzotto said: “It is for us, the 
industrialists, to lead Italy to modern 
thinking. We exercise more influcnce 
than even the most noted writer. \We in- 
fluence the economy. You know as well 
as I that a person will react to the eco- 
nomic facts of life faster than to almost 
anything else. If the economic facts are 
pleasant, the average person cannot fail 
to be impressed. Progressive programs 
by Italian industrialists cannot fail to 
improve the economy of Italy.” 


EFORE leaving, I stopped at 
B the magnificent Basilica of St- An- 
thony. There I met Brother David, a 
large, amiable Franciscan who escorts 
the throngs of pilgrims through the 
huge Basilica. He sat down with me in 
the courtvard of the monastery and 
obligingly summed up the Italy ol to- 
day: 

“We hear the clamor for change on 
all sides. And yet, I think Italy is chang- 
ing faster than any other country in 
Kurope. If you had been here immedi- 
ately after the war, you would know 
what I mean. There is much less des- 
peration and futility among the people 
now. They are breathing much more 
freely. Many are leaving the Commun- 
ist camp. I notice a wholesale return to 
the Faith.” 

He paused for a few moments to gaze 
fixedly at a group of pilgrims moving 
through the Basilica, rosaries in hand. 
Then, he concluded, “Of course, the 
road is long and the obstacles are many. 
3ut you can see that my people lave 
unquenchable faith and vigor. We iced 
only the grace of God and an unsclfish 
unity of purpose. Then, everyone who 
loves Italy and all she has given to the 
world will be happy to see her blossom 
forth in an intellectual and technologi- 
cal renaissance that will surprise even 
you in America.” 
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STAGE and SCREEN 





In “Three Stripes in the Sun,” Aldo Ray plays a blustering sergeant whose re- 
education is accomplished when he befriends the children of a Japanese orphanage 


Reviews in Brief 
History is studded with instances in which conquerors are 
won over, absorbed, or slyly checkmated by the vanquished. 
In THREE STRIPES IN THE SUN, \rmy 
Japan, 


a blustering 
sergeant, on occupation duty in learns humility, 
wide-eyed, undernour- 


\ Japanese girl, 


charity, and compassion from the 
ished youngsters in an Osaka orphanage. 
serving as Army interpreter, adds love to complete the re 
education of Sergeant Hugh O'Reilly. His aggressiveness 
dies hard, but in a series of expert episodes it makes a slow, 
Steady retreat. 

On a visit to an orphanage run by the Sisters of Charity, 
he falls under the spell of the youngsters and before long 
has enlisted the entire Wolfhound Regiment in a building 
project for the children. Only his stubbornness prevents him 
from accepting the elder Japanese as friends. His complete 
cure is described in simple, dramatic scenes which gain 
credence through excellent counterpoint performances by 
Aldo Ray and Mitsuko Kimura, as the gruff Sergeant and 
the girl from Osaka. Other first-rate acting jobs are supplied 
by Phil Carey, Dick York, Camille Janclaire, and littl 
Chiyaki. The O’Reillys are now stationed at West Point, the 
chastened hero and _ sloe-eyed heroine of a real-life story 
that should delight movie-goers in every age bracket. (Colum- 
bia) 


IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER is a breezy, Technicolor 


musical spoofing the television industry to a fare-thee-well. 
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by Jerry Cotter 


In addition, it is a sparkling song-and-dance charade, with 
Gene Kelly, Dan Dailey, Dolores Gray, and Cyd Charisse 
adding their respective abilities to the production numbers. 
The story is slight, but provides opportunity for slick, satiri- 
cal thrusts at various aspects of the weird world of commer- 
cial TV. Most of the darts hit home, and the result is a 
generally amusing adult musical. (M-G-M) 


A Richard Harding Davis dog story is automatically assured 
of a wide audience, and THE BAR SINISTER measures 
up as expected most of the time. Regrettably, there are bits 
an adult audience. 


and pieces which limit the picture to 
The gaslit era supplies a nostalgic backdrop for those who 
remember when; and the fortunes of Wildfire, a fine-looking 
bull terrier, set a lively pace. Edmund Gwenn, Dean Jagger, 
Jeff Richards, and other biped professionals are on hand, 
but this whimsical yarn belongs solely to the terrier, as Davis 
intended it. (M-G-M) 


THE BIG KNIFE is Clifford Odets’ vitriolic portrait of 
Hollywood's private life, transferred to the screen five years 
sharp 


after its original presentation on Broadway. The 


edges of the Odets thesis have not been dulled in the 
transition, nor has the sub-standard moral tone been im- 
proved upon. This is still the story of a star who sacrifices 
integrity for success, then repents his decision. Using sui- 
cide as a solution for the problem is in line with the film’s 


general lack of moral fiber. Without attempting to justify 
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or outlook, the Odets diatribe 
seems more the result of personal vindictiveness than right- 


the movieville way of life 


eous indignation. Jack Palance, Wendell Corey, Jean Hagen. 
and Shelly Winters have the leads, but they do not save the 
day. (United Artists) 


Father Junipero Serra’s illustrious role in the development 
olf California is the basis of SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD, an 
adaptation of Isabelle Gibson Ziegler’s novel. In the neces- 
sary condensation, the screenplay concentrates on the found- 
ing of the San Diego Mission, Father Serra’s conflict with 
the military leaders of the Portola 
influence on the hostile Indians of the Scriptwriters 
Richard Breen and John Higgins have managed to develop 


Expedition, and_ his 


area. 


episodes in which Father Serra’s tremendous Faith, uncon- 
querable 
Michael 
splendid choice for the role, capturing its spiritual demands 
with the same facility and understanding he contributes to 
the physical side. Richard 
Spanish officer whose romance with 


strikingly 
“Gray 


spirit, and great zeal are 


Rennie, as the 


depicted. 


Franciscan Robe,” was a 


Fegan is also fine as a cynical 
an Indian girl almost 
1uins the entire expedition. Anthony Quinn, Jeflrey Hunter, 
and Rita Moreno are believable in thei 
the Father story, or at account of his 
heroic career that the screen has yet presented. 
with the amount of Serra 
lor dramatization, it should be only the forerunner of even 
better things to come. If Wyatt Earp and the James Broth- 
“inspiration” for countless movies. there 
enough Father 


roles. But this is 


Serra least the best 


Certainly 


tremendous 


material available 


ers can provide the 


is more than room tor additional 


Serra 






















Michael Rennie portrays Father Junipero Serra, founder 


of first California missions, in “Seven 


Cities of Gold” 


stories. CinemaScope photography is a tremendous aid in 
creating a vivid picture—but basically this is an inspirational] 
feature, value. 


and therein lies its greatest (20th Century- 


kox) 


Rav Milland turns to the Western format for his first effort 
A MAN ALONE, and the 
the adult 
opening, through a 
episodes, 


as Star-director in 
without 


result is not 


merit for adventure fan. 


From a grim 
excellently devised 
to the conventional, but 


film is well above the 


series of suspense 
action-filled, climax, the 
Milland 
displays a sure knowledge of his director's assignment and 
is in excellent form when he steps in front of the cameras. 
Mary Murphy and Ward Bond are also good in co-starring 
roles. ‘Though the theme is familiar, the treatment makes 


(Re- 


normal level for the course. 


this an entertaining and suspenseful outdoor drama. 
public) 
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QUEEN BEE is gaited to the monotonous tempo of a Joan 
Crawford performance and is further handicapped by a 
sophomoric interpretation of the moral issues at stake. The 
star is familiarly cast as a beautiful, ruthless woman who 
enjoys the havoc she creates in the lives of others. Her 
husband has taken refuge in drink, her children are blithely 
ignored, and all the other bees she encounters are either 
devoured or de-winged. There are no leavening influences 
in the plot and little originality to set it apart from the 
ordinary run of soap-opera dramatics. Barry Sullivan, Lucy 
Marlow, Palmer, Fay Wray, and John Ireland are 
alert, able actors checkmated in their efforts by 
(Columbia) 


Betsy 
a combina: 
tion of script and star trouble. 


BLOOD ALLEY mixes the standard ingredients of pulp 
fiction with a fair degree of success, utilizing the background 
of strife-torn Red China and the vigorous appeal of a John 
Wayne portrayal to cover up the worn patches in the plot. 
TFhough the incidents are often far-fetched, there is a good 
deal of tension and suspense as an entire village of 180 
persons is spirited to safety through the Formosa Straits in 
a sternwheel ferry piloted by Wayne. Though filmed in 
San Francisco Bay, the production does strike a_ realistic 
note most of the time and capitalizes on the timeliness of 
the situation. Lauren Bacall, Paul Fix, and Joy Kim are 
satisfactory in the principal supporting roles of this adult- 
style adventure. (Warner Bros.) 

jane Russell and Jeanne Crain cavort through a contused 
called GENTLEMEN MARRY  BRU.- 
NETTES, whose primary assets are some interesting Tech- 
nicolor shots of Paris and Monte Carlo. Alternating between 


musical comedy 


the 1926 era and the present, the script is tedious and witless 
most of the time. The 
of the 


score offers some tuneful mementoes 


flapper era, but the production needs more than 
player-piano melodies to make it interesting and palatable. 


As it stands, it is neither. (United Artists) 


THE AFRICAN LION is far superior to the average wild- 
life movie yet not the most outstanding of the Walt Disney 
Tru-Life Adventure While this 


contains most unusual episodes ever 


series. 75-minute excursion 


some ol the photo- 
graphed in Africa, the subject matter has been so thoroughly 
covered that the element of surprise is often missing. Photo- 
graphed by Alfred Milotte, a husband-and-wile 
team which has ranged the world for Disney, the production 
will undoubtedly prove fascinating to those who enjoy every 
opportunity to peer behind the jungle curtain. (Buena Vsta) 


and Elma 


The CinemaScope screen fairly bristles with excitement in 
THE TALL MEN, a robust Western adventure which tops 
most of the competition with stunning visualizations and 
\ thunderous 
cattle stampede and an unusual blizzard scene are the most 


extraordinarily beautiful scenic composition. 


interesting episodes in a production that slips badly in the 
story line. It is far less impressive, and savory, when the 
cameras are focused on the routine and flaccid plot which 
eventually boils down to a struggle between cast and writers. 
The latter have attempted to bolster their sagging yarn 
with suggestive scenes and dialogue—but it just doesn’t come 
off. Clark Gable, Robert Ryan, and Cameron Mitchell 
struggle valiantly to make their roles convincing, and Jane 


Russell is also present. (20th Century-Fox) 


When OKLAHOMA is nationally released this month, audi- 
ences will be viewing not only the most fabulous stage 
musical of this generation, but an entirely new process of 
film projection. Called Todd-AO, the process uses a 50x25- 
foot screen which is approximately 13 feet deeper at the 
center than the edges. In photographing a scene for 
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At 
A new process of the film projection is used in the 
screen version of the fabulous musical, “Oklahoma!” 


Oklahoma, the Todd-AO camera used lenses ranging from 
128 down to 37 degrees, making it possible to film a closeup 
and a panoramic shot at the same time. ‘The resulting film 
sone of the most interesting we've ever seen, projecting 
ihe viewer into the picture almost as a participant. More 


about Oklahoma next month. 


Terrence Rattigan’s keen dramatic sense is not at its peak in 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA, which has splendid acting, literate 
dialogue, and excellent production values, but few moral 
«ruples. It is the story of a British wife who leaves her 
husband for a man younger than herself, a brash, irresponsi- 
ble test pilot. When their romance ends in inevitable fail- 
ue, she attempts suicide, brushing off her husband’s offer 
wo forget the past. Vivien Leigh, Kenneth More, and Emlyn 
Williams give substance and conviction to their roles, but 
the aura of sympathy created around their immorality nulli- 
fies what artistic value this achieves. (20th Century-Fox) 


The viciousness of the criminal at bay, his ruthless defiance 
and callous disregard of human life are very graphically 
sketched in THE DESPERATE HOURS, a tingling, adult 
suspense story which has already reached the public in book 
form and on Broadway. Portrayed by Humphrey Bogart, 
more in his metier here than in the clerical garb of Left Hand 
of God, the leader of an escaped convict trio pits his 
timinality against the courage of a family being held host- 
age in their own home. Suspense and terror are skillfully 
developed as gang and family play out their desperate game. 
The psychological conflict is intelligently threaded into the 
melodramatic tapestry, exposing the criminal mind in_ its 
most cunning and most degraded form. This is not a pic- 
ture for the youngsters, but mature audiences will find the 
excitement and suspense fascinating. The cast, which also 
includes Martha Scott, Mary Murphy, Frederic March, 
Arthur Kennedy, Gig Young, and Dewey Martin, is a bril- 
liant one. (Paramount) 


The New Plays 


A DAY BY THE SEA is a leisurely, Chekovian-style con- 
Versation piece embedded in the frustrations and failures 
of an upper-class British family. Written by N. C. Hunter, 
whose dramas are usually successful in London, the play 
% much too placid and deliberate for the American audi- 
fice, even though it has many shrewd observations and 
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some excelient passages in which humor and futility are 
blended. Hunter is not completely successful in character 
creation, a fact which hinders the performers and annoys 
the viewer. The play’s main attraction and principal asset 
is a superb group performance by a cast of English and 
American players including Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronyn, 
Dennis King, Halliwell Hobbes, and Megs Jenkins. They 
compensate in large measure for a script that falters and 
stumbles on the rocky Cornish coast. 


Fred Waring and his organization of television renown has 
embarked on a nationwide tour in a musical jamboree called 
HEAR, HEAR. thoroughly 
enjoyable evening, with the music ranging from religious 
to rousing patriotic ditties, and such hilarities as “Dear Old 
Donegal.” The Waring ear is tuned to popular demand, 
and the program will be varied and changed as the boys 
It is a genuine delight 


The Pennsylvanians offer a 


and girls travel across the country. 
and well worth your attention. 


France’s Marcel Marceau, pantomimist extraordinary, is also 
starting a national tour, in this case an introduction to the 
American audience. It will be no passing acquaintance, 
however, for M. Marceau is a performer of unusual skill, 
His 


entire program is a pantomime, brilliantly executed and 


tremendous perception, and great popular appeal. 


continuously absorbing. His impressions of such as a man 


walking against the wind, engaged in a tug-o-war, or on a 


butterfly hunt approach the oft-misused term, “genius.” 


Playguide 

FOR THE FAMILY: Hear, Hear; Marcel Marceau 

FOR ADULTS: Anastasia: The Boy Friend; A Day 
By the Sea; The Teahouse of the 


August Moon; Witness for the Prose- 
cution (On Tour) The 
Solid Gold Cadillac 


King and TJ; 


PARTLY Ankles Aweigh; Anniversary Waltz; 
OBJECT IONABLE: Inherit the Wind; Silk Stockings; 
The Bad Seed; Plain and Fancy; 


Catch a Sta 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Fanny; Bus Stop; Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof; Lunatics and Lovers; Pajama 
Game; Damn Yankees 


Martha Scott and Richard Eyer are terror- 
ized by gunmen in “The Desperate Hours” 
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Argentina’s Diligenti quints 
are the world’s only known 
living set of quintuplets; 
As nearly alike as peas in a 
pod, they still exhibit norm- 
al, individualist tendencies 
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Three Lion pv 
PAPA DILIGENTI, an industrialist, takes time to join in chil- ' 


. * *,* . . * 
dren’s activities. Frieze over door commemorates their birth 
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one; the next, all five go off in separate directions. 


MARIA-ESTHER is most musically inclined of 
the quints, although each can play an instrument 


eR ae. 
ow bts 


udious 


FRANCO, named after his father, is the st 


one, spends many hours reading in family garden 
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Says with them”’ 


MARIA-FERNANDA is a horticulturist at heart. 


Here, she waters her own special garden of daisies 








—— PEOPLE 


Prolific 
Poets 


THE OLD CLICHE of poets as goateed men with berets who live away 
their lives wrestling with muses in a garret breaks to pieces against 
the reality of the happy, wholesome home life of Kenton and Frances 
Kilmer and their nine children. He, the son of the poets Joyce and Aline 
Kilmer, and she, the daughter of the American impressionist painter 
Frederick C. Freiseke, were married in a little Normandy church in 
1937. Today, Kenton spends his days working at the Library of 
Congress, Frances spends hers teaching at Green Hedges, a private 
school they founded and now manage together. The school attempts 
to help its students live with ‘‘an awareness of the presence of God’ 
in the conviction that youngsters who know God's love cannot but grow 
into “citizens ready to contribute to the happiness of others.’’ The 
Kilmers continue to write poetry, but sparingly. After all, the muses 
may be able to handle crotchety old poets in a garret, but what can they 
really do amid the swirling energies of a houseful of growing children, 





On The 
Lighter 
Side 
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Photographs by Jacques Lowe 


DEAR EDITOR: Well, here | am in Russia for the big International 
Smile Season; and you’d never know the old place, so much has it 
changed under the new Russian Five Year Grin Plan. . .’’ That’s Elmer 
talking. Elmer is one of the light-hearted characters who populate the 
columns of one of America’s most popular newspaper humorists, H. |. 
Phillips. The columnist, who became managing editor of The New Haven 
Register at the tender age of twenty-three, has been amusing millions 
with the shenanigans of Elmer and his pals every day for thirty-six years 
without a miss. Strangely enough, Phillips the humorist is never better 
than when he’s acting like Phillips the philosopher: some of his most 
memorable columns have been written about the great human problems 
of war and peace and on the spiritual meaning of Easter and Christmas. 
A convert to Catholicism, Phillips has these words for other laymen: ‘’Be 
less hesitant to speak up about parish life, and don’t be so keen for the 
‘quickie’ low Mass and so averse to attending the high.’”’ 











THE Sven POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Revelation 


Does Catholic teaching on the inspiration of Scripture 
mean that Christ Himself revealed all doctrines, at least 
implicitly? When did His Revelation end—at His ascen- 
soon into heaven?—E. G., PrrrspurGH, Pa. 

The inspiration of Scripture means that God is the principal 
Author of 
whom He 


His written Word and that, therefore, the men 


employed were—so to speak—divinely assisted 


=e secretaries. As a result of that divine assistance, 
all that He dictated and only that. 
However, it is of the utmost importance to bear 
in mind that God’s Word has been revealed to 
us not only 


they wrote 


in writing—by way of the Scrip 
tures—but also orally, by way of the spoken 
word, known in the Catholic Church as Tradi- 


tion. It is likewise important not to time the 





Revelation of God to man in such a way as to 
confine it 

life. 
Revelation and inspiration are not synonymous terms, nor 
are Revelation and Scripture identical in meaning. By 
Revelation, in the divine sense of the term, we understand 


within the span of Christ’s mortal 


all that God has revealed—regardless of when or how. The 
books of the Old Testament were revealed before the advent 
of God Incarnate. The New Testament was revealed between 
the time of Christ’s coming and the death of St. John the 
Evangelist, who was the last of the Apostles to die. When- 
ever God willed His Revelation to be committed to writing, 
He gave to certain men the supernatural impulse to write, 
and thus we have the inspired Scriptures. Some of the mate 
rial in the inspired writings came “from the mouth of Christ,” 
during His mortal career: all the rest was given “under the 
dictation of the Holy Spirit.” 

From the Christianity, it has always 
been the firm faith of the universal Church that God’s Revela- 
tion has come to us by way of the spoken as well as the 
written word. In the 
tampel 


earliest days ol 


course of time, malcontents began to 
with both the written and the oral Word of God. 
Today, only the Catholic Church teaches and acknowledges 
that oral Tradition is on a par with God's written Word. 
The character of God’s oral Word—whether revealed directly 
by Christ or by the Holy Spirit—is witnessed to by the Scrip- 
tures: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold the 
tions which you have 


tradi- 
learned, whether by word, or by our 


epistle.” (2 Thess. 2:14) It is not surprising that, centuries 
ago, the Word of God was transmitted orally. There were 
no Scriptures from the time of Adam until that of Moses, 


but there was oral Revelation. Christ Himself wrote no books 
nor did most of His Apostles. In his inspired writings, the 
Apostle St. Paul emphasized this point time and again. For 
example—“We give thanks to God without ceasing, because 
when you received of us the word of the hearing of God, 
you received it not as the word of men, but (as it is indeed 


the Word of God.” (1 Thess. 2:13) And to his disciple, St. 


34 


Timothy, he wrote: “The many things which thou hast 
heard of me by many witnesses, the same commend to faith- 


ful men who shall be fit to teach others also.” (2 Tim. 2:2) 


Doubtiul Need 


When a Mass is offered for a departed soul who is already 
in heaven, who benefits by the indulgences of the Mass? 
Another soul in purgatory, or the family of the deceased? 
Must this intention be made by the celebrant of the Mass 
—A. R., Cuicaco, IL. 


The fruits of the Mass are not classified as indulgences. Un- 
less the donor of the Mass so request, the celebrant need not 
specify the intention of the Mass in that conditional way. 
If no conditional intention be made. the benefits of the 
Mass accrue to the spiritual treasury of the Church and are 
allocated according to the good pleasure of Divine Provi- 


dence, in a case such as you have in mind. 


Marriage in White 


Last year, a girl had a baby, but she was not married wntil 
a week ago. She was gowned in white and married within 
the sanctuary. A non-Catholic said that the priest who 
allowed her to wear white was also guilty of mortal sin— 


N. S., BARRE, VT. 


The notion is widespread and persistent that only a virginal 
bride is entitled to a white wedding gown, but that notion is 
so much sheer nonsense. Even though it was scandalous that 
mother. she 
Even God does not 
require more than that. Why, then, should she not be mar- 
ried within the sanctuary—even at a nuptial Mass? We recom- 
mend an open-minded reading of the story of Our Lord's 
rescue of the sinful woman, recorded in the first eleven verses 
of St. John’s Gospel, chapter 8. To provide for all similar 
cases was one of the divine purposes in instituting the sac- 
rament of Penance. Hence, it does not follow, as your non- 
Catholic critic alleges, that the priest who officiated at that 
wedding was bribed. 


this girl gave birth to a child as an unwed 


repented and was married properly. 


Vacation from Lent 


I have been told that if I take my three weeks of annual 
vacation during Lent, I can eat anything, any time, with 
the exception of meat on Friday, and provided I observe 
a “Lenten” fast and abstinence for three weeks at some 
other time of the year.—G. P., VERpUN, P. Q., CANADA. 


Not so! 
meat on those three Fridays, too. Our obligations specify not 
only what we must do on 


If that were the case, you could consistently eat 


refrain from, but also when. In 
the case of civil as well as religious matters, it is well that 
we are pinned down to a definite time, for otherwise the 
fulfillment of our obligations would be postponed indefi- 
nitely, and chaos would be the order of the day. 
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fosicrucians 


Have been reading some Rosicrucian literature. May I, 
as a Catholic, become a member of that organization?— 
& S., Jersey Crry, N. J. 


The Rosicrucians, or the Ancient and Mystical Order of the 
Rose of the Cross (AMORC) is a secret society. It originated 
gveral centuries ago, and at the present time several brands 
of its so-called culture are to be found here and _ there, 
throughout the world. Despite their claims to be nonsectar- 


jan, membership is absolutely incompatible with your status 
asa Catholic and strictly forbidden. To say the very least, 
\MORC has nothing to offer to a Catholic. If you value 
your faith, read no more of their literature: the safest place 
lor it is the incinerator. 


Timing of Prayers 

At what times daily should the Hours of the Office of the 
Blessed Virgin be recited? Must we 
schedule?—A. W., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


keep to a_ precise 


The practice of offering prayers to God at specified times 
throughout the day is as ancient as Old Testament days. This 
is true especially of public and official prayers. How appro- 
priate and commendable the practice is should be obvious. 
for thus men pay their respects to God in such a way as to 
consecrate to Him both day and night. The Divine Office is 
the official prayer of the Church. Because of the ancient 
practice of praying the Office at specified times, the several 
parts of the Office are referred to as the “Hours.” 

Today, monks and nuns and the canons of some cathedral 
churches maintain the custom of praying the Office at hours 
interspersed throughout the day and night. Others, although 
obliged to the daily recitation of the Office, are not obliged 
to follow a set schedule. Ideally, Matins, Lauds, Prime, and 
Tierce should be read before midday; Sext and None, either 
before or after noon hour; Vespers and Compline, after 
noontime. What has been said above of the Divine Ofhce 
of the Universal Church applies also to other similar pray- 
ers, such as the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. 


Prospects 


Can I become a member of the Catholic Church? Can I 
marry the father of my expected baby?—S. K., Los ANGELFs, 
CALIF. 


It would be out of order for us to hand down decisions in 
marriage cases. The most we can do is express an opinion 
a to your prospects and direct you to the proper Church 
authorities. Assuming you are convinced that you should 
become a Catholic, you should act according to that con 
viction, regardless of whether you can rectify your present 
avil marriage. In your case, the two problems are related 
but at the same time distinct one from the other. Find out 
from your civilly legal husband the location of his parish 
church; go there and arrange with a priest for a course of 
instruction. 

\s for the prospects of rectifying your marriage, we cannot 
in this case venture so much as an opinion. You furnished 
whatever as to 
ground at the time of you 


no information your own religious back- 
Mexican marriage or that ot 
the man from whom you have procured an annulment on 
the score of having been under age. Both you and_ the 
Catholic to whom you are now married civilly should submit 
your marriage problem to the parish priest or to the Matri- 
monial Court of the Archbishop, at 1531 West 9 St., Los 
Angeles 15. For your sakes and for the sake of your child, 


everything possible will be done. 
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Attire: Fasting 


a) Is it immodest for a young lady to wear a sleeveless 
dress to church in hot weather? b) If I awaken with a sore 
throat, is it all right to drink hot tea two hours before 
time for Holy Communion?—D. V., New York, N. Y. 


a) It is impossible to advise on such details “to the last 
stitch.” A sense of propriety should be instinctive to every 
lady and gentleman. If attired in a dress, the 
papal guards would bar you from an audience with the Holy 


sleeveless 


Father. On the one hand, it seems ultraconservative to clas- 
sify such a dress as immodest. On the other hand, it would 
be more becoming to wear a dress with part-length sleeves— 
especially if you are to receive Holy Communion. 
b) According to the new regulations for the 
fast, there is no time limit as to when medicine may be 
taken before the reception of Holy Communion. Either 
liquid or solid medicine may be taken at any time. However, 


Eucharistic 


the advice of a priest is required, as to whether you are en- 
titled to this privilege. If an ailment be more or less chronic 
—such as frequent headaches—it is not necessary to seek that 
advice each and every time. The approval once given holds 
good in the same circumstances. If an ailment develop un- 
expectedly, you could telephone a priest—at a reasonable 
hour, of take the 
before the 


course. Otherwise, if it be necessary to 
medicine, do so and then report to the priest 


beginning of Mass. 
Confused 


I’m rathe) times I’ve heard and read that 


our sins can be counteracted by confession; someone else 


confused. At 


will emphasize sorrow for sin as the main thing; again, a 
reformation of life seems to be the telling factor.—R. R., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We can best simplify your problem by reminding you that a 
reference to any one of those factors bespeaks all othe 
necessary factors. For example, when we think of an auto- 
y mobile, we think, at least implicitly, of all those 
parts required for an automobile in good con- 


child 


bespeaks another 


dition. So, too, a 
brothe 
In the various books you have quoted, you 


be spe aks 


parents, a 


brother or a= sister. 


have not been taught differently or in 1 con- 


tradictory way. 





When a Catholic speaks of confession or the 


sacrament of Penance, he understands that tour 


[ 
ABSOLVO 


sacramental 
confession whenever possible; sorrow for sins of the past; a 


things are called for on his part: 


determination to sin no more; and penance for the sins 
Confession in the sense of mere self-accusation 
little avail without the three factors. 
When a book or a sermon emphasizes contrition for past 
sins, it is only consistent to suppose that another attitude 
is implied—a determination that the future will not be a 
repetition ol the 


confessed. 


would be of other 


“same old story.” If we regret our sins 
because they are so displeasing to God, then logically we 
must love God enough to promise our best efforts not to 
displease Him for the future, 

It is unfair to yourself and to others to doubt that a 
person was unworthy of absolution, because by sinning again 
he has broken his purpose of amendment of a month or a 
week or a day ago. Bad habits are not easily overcome. A 
penitent is sincere and is entitled to absolution, provided 
that, at the time of his sacramental confession, he is really 
sorry that he did sin in the past and is determined—/ere 
and now—to do his very best to amend and to avoid occa- 
sions of sin. If he weakens today, it does not follow that 
yesterday he was trying to deceive God, or the priest, or 
himself. Especially for the weak, regular and frequent con- 
fession is the best hope for improvement and _ perseverance. 
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Marriage Without Mass 


An American boy married a Canadian girl at an afternoon 
ceremony in church. How come there was no nuptial 
Mass?—G. F., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


From your letter, it is evident you are rather shocked at the 
percentage of Catholic couples who marry without a nup- 
tial Mass—at least, outside Canada. In the particular case 
you refer to, both parties were Catholics. As a matter of 
actual practice, it must be born in mind that customs vary 
considerably in different countries and in different areas of 
ene and the same country. Only too often, the newlywed 
budget provides for first things last of all and almost as an 
afterthought. In busy city parishes, it is a problem im- 
possible of solution to supply enough priests and to allocate 
time in the morning schedule for both funerals and wed- 
dings. The problem is complicated by the fact that most 
bridal couples plan on a Saturday morning and a late hour. 
\ll things considered, we do not think you have reason to 
fear that the Church is fostering a spirit of compromise. 
True—the ideal Catholic wedding should be followed by 
a nuptial Mass, the only opportunity to obtain the benefit 
of the nuptial blessing. Christian marriage is a lifelong 
partnership so fraught with responsibility that Christ dig- 
nified marriage as a sacrament. Marriage is a sacred voca- 
tion, as truly as the religious life or the priesthood. For 
that reason, emphasis upon its religious character should 
predominate the social or romantic features of a wedding. 


Heroie Aet 


Please explain the vow which, when made, automatically 
applies all indulgences we gain to the souls in purgatory. 
—]. McC., ScRANTON, PA. 


One who makes the so-called “heroic act’ in favor of the 
souls in purgatory does not make a vow. It is an act of self- 
renunciation whereby we cede, for the benefit of the souls 
in purgatory, all the indulgences we may gain. No such 
heroic act should be made impetuously. One needs reflection, 
advice, and a thorough trust in Divine Providence. The 
faithful who make the heroic act in favor of the souls de- 
tained in purgatory, provided they pray for the intentions 
of the Holy Father, may gain a plenary indulgence appli- 
cable to the Poor Souls, any day that they receive Holy Com- 
munion and on any Monday that they attend Holy Mass for 
the Poor Souls. 


Masons: K. of C. 


a) How do you go about becoming a Knight of Columbus? 
b) Why is the Masonic Order banned by the Catholic 
Church? Where can I get an informative booklet on Ma- 
sonry? Should a Catholic associate with Masonic friends? 
—E. K., GARDEN City, MICH. 
Inquire from your parish priest as to the nearest local 
Council of the K of C, or write to the Knights of Columbus 
Headquarters, New Haven 7, Conn. 

\lthough the majority of Masons do not themselves realize 
ii, Free-masonry is a so-called religion that is man-made and 
anti-Christian; their oath of blind obedience is incompatible 
with a Catholic’s loyalty to his Church. The inner circles of 
this organization, in this country as well as in Europe, are 
dangerously hostile to the Church. A Catholic who joins the 
Masons is excommunicated from the Church and is deprived 
of church burial. A Catholic who has joined the Masons and 
who wishes to be reconciled to the Church can do so in such 
a Way as not to lose the benefit of Masonic life insurance or 
the like. As to procedure, he 
priest or the Bishop’s Office. 


Social contact between a Catholic and a Mason who is 


should consult his parish 
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only on the fringe of the organization might be harmless, 
That problem should be settled on an individual basis and 
with the advice of your confessor. For information write for 
a pamphlet, to the Paulist Press, 401 W. 59 St., New York 
19, N. Y. or to Radio Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Papal Zouaves 


Are the Papal Zouaves a French Canadian regiment? 
What is the function of this corps?—G. M., SyRAcusE, N. Y, 


The name “zouave” originated with an Algerian tribe, from 
whom a regiment of light infantry was recruited for the 
French army. The Zouaves wore a_ picturesque, oriental 
uniform and were renowned for bravery. During the Ameri- 
can Civil War, there were Union Army regiments whose 
uniforms were patterned on those of the original Zouaves, 

The Papal Zouaves were a small army rather than a mere 
corps of guards. In Vatican City, military and police duties 
are discharged by several corps of guards—the Noble Guards, 
the Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor, and the 
Papal Gendarmes. Since the fall of the Papal States in 1870, 
these units have comprised the Pontifical Armed Corps. 

For many centuries prior to 1870, the Popes were the 
temporal rulers of central Italy, from coast to coast. The 
Papal States included about 16,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about three million. This territory was seized by 
and annexed to the new United Italy in 1870. In 1860, a 
volunteer regiment was recruited at Rome, for the defense 
ol the Papal States. Originally, most of its personnel were 
French and Belgian, but later on there were included among 
the 8,300 Papal Zouaves a number from the British Isles, 
Ireland, and Canada. After the fall of the Papal States, this 
corps served under the French colors during the Franco- 
Prussian war, at the conclusion of which the Zouaves were 
disbanded. 


Work on Sunday 


Is it a sin to sew on Sunday as a pastime?—L. F., Fair- 
BAULT, MINN. 


The Third Commandment of God and the First Command- 
ment of the Church forbid on Sundays and holy days servile 
work that is unnecessary. Even in Catholic countries, where 
holy days are nonbusiness days as much as Sundays, certain 
public services have to be maintained, such as transportation 
and the like. For one person, sewing might be a means of 
livelihood; for another, a mere hobby or pastime. Even 
though the product be disposed of at a financial profit, no 
hobby or pastime is considered servile work. 


Why Not? 


Why can women not become altar girls and then priest- 
esses?—B. S., EAstT HAmMprTon, Conn. 


Negatively speaking, the Founder of Christianity did not 
commission women to preach the Gospel or to sanctify other 
souls sacramentally. Positively speaking, He forbade them 
to function in a way characteristic of His apostles and disci- 
ples and their successors. We know this from St. Paul, who 
wrote: ‘Let women keep silence in the churches: for it is 
not permitted them to speak but to be subject, as also the 
law saith.”” (1 Cor.:14:34) “Let the women learn in silence, 
with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor 
to use authority over the man. . .. For Adam was first 
formed, then Eve.” (1 Tim.; 2:11,13) Incidentally, the 
alleged female Pope, Joan by name, who is supposed to 
have reigned for about two years in the ninth century, is a 
myth. Some of the most outstanding anti-Catholics ridicule 
the gullibility of those who believe such a myth. 
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A careful medical history may be more important than any number of allergy tests 


Doctors are learning new things about asthma. 


Methods of treatment are now so effective that 


asthmatic attacks should be largely avoidable 


by JOSEPH D. WASSERSUG, M.D. 


EW medical emergencies cause more 

excitement in the mind of the phy- 

sician, more confusion in a house- 
Id, or more distress to the patient 
than bronchial asthma. The physician’s 
terest is pitched to a high key because 

knows that proper care can bring 
tompt relief while an error in judg- 
ment lead to disaster. The _ pa- 
uent’s family is in a commotion both 
cause of the chronicity of the process 
nd the fear that comes from inability 
to determine when the next attack will 
ike. For the patient, himself, no 
painful condition is more disturbing 
tan the tight constriction in the chest 
" the labored efforts to get just one 


can 
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And vet, today, so 


much is known of the varying causes ol 


good breath of air. 


the methods 
attacks 


asthma and so effective are 
that 
should be largely avoidable. 

For example, take the case ol 
B. He was thirty-eight 
plumber by trade. He 
siege of asthma 


of treatment asthmatic 
John 
years old, a 
had his first 
at the age of fourteen, 
following an attack of bronchitis that 
was so severe as to keep him out of 
school Ever since then, 
John has dreaded the winters.  Start- 
ing in December, he could almost count 
on repeated asthmatic attacks — that 
would incapacitate him for a week or 
two. 


for six weeks. 


Four spells had been so bad as 


to require emergency hospitalization. 


At first, John discovered that an in- 


jection or two of adrenalin or the in- 


halation of a vapo1 mist contain- 


ing an adrenalin-lik 
help him get 


> 


or a 
medicine would 
over an attack promptly 


so that he could continue to work even 


though he still be 


bit. 


might wheezing a 


During the past 


I 


couple of vears, 


} ] 


however, his attacks have been of 


ereater severity and some were so dev- 


astating that he had to be rushed to a 
hospital, placed in an oxygen tent, and 
given aminophyllin and other potent 
medications intravenously 
\ few month: 
worst attack eve? 
on the danger list 


nor the 


azo, John had _ his 
In the hospital and 
neither the oxygen 


intravenous medicines seemed 
to be giving him his usual and expected 
relief. The situation was desperate. As 
his doctor 


an emergency measure cau- 


tiously injected some air into the ab- 


domen to force the diaphragm gcntly 
upward so its action would be more 
effective in 


breathing. 


normal 
novocaine to 


bringing about 


Used 


with 
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numb the skin, this procedure is called 
pneumoperitoneum and is no more 
painful than the prick of a needle. 
John’s condition almost 
able to 
easily and get rid of tena- 
that had 


Secondly, — his 


improved 


immediately. First, he was 


cough more 


cious mucous — plugs been 


blocking his airways. 


color, which had been a dusky purple 


in spite of the oxygen, now became 
pink because the oxygen was being 
utilized more efliciently. Soon he was 


resting comfortably again and, shortly 
thereafter, he was fast asleep, breathing 
naturally 

The 


ment 


following’ day, a second treat 


was carried out, but by this time 


John was able to be out of the oxygen 


tent, conversing amiablyv with — the 
nurses and his tamily. Treatments, 
thereafter, were continued on a weekly 
basis. Within two weeks, John was 


back at work with no signs of wheezing 
and nod his chest. His 
pneumoperitoneum treatment, simple 
had 
methods 
Ol course, 


congestion in 


as it Was, where 


brought success 


had failed. 


Jonn’s case is an 


other 


ex¢ ep 
tionally dramatic example of how mod- 
erm 


treatments can be combined to save 


lile even under some of the most dis 
tressing circumstances. Most patients 
with asthma can be relieved of their 


symptoms, if not actually cured, by less 


dramatic and heroic devices. 


INCE 


plugging of the 


and 
are the 
important factors in causing the wheez 
ing of asthma, it can be readily 
stood that the 


the tubes 


airways 


narrowing of 


undei 
medica 
tions are those that open up or dilate 


most effective 


the bronchial tubes and thin out or 
dissolve the thick secretions. 
Doctors. therefore. have two classes 


of medicine that are helpful in an 
asthmatic attack. They are the bron 
chodilators and expectorants. {dren- 


alin is perhaps the most effective bron 
chodilator drug and most useful in an 
emergency. Ephedrine and newer medi 
similar to it are like adrenalin 
but milder and more useful in the long- 
term care. Jodides 
chloride simple 
expectorants. Many commercial com- 


panies, today, manufacture tablets con 


cies 


and ammonium 


are and inexpensive 


taining both expectorants and bron 
chodilators that the asthmatic victim 

can take over long periods of time. 
When the concept of allergy first 


made its appearance some thirty years 
ago, doctors were quick to ascribe all 
cases of asthma to allergies. Today, 
the layman, in his thinking, is still like- 
ly to regard asthma as an allergic dis 


ease even though most doctors today 


believe that most asthmatic victims are 
suffering from infection rather than 
allergy. 
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Not too many years ago, the average 
asthmatic patient would be subjected to 
a battery of skin tests and, on the basis 
of positives and 
told to 
diet. 


negatives would be 
this or that his 
Many patients, of course, were 
this 


exclude from 


worsened by testing and 
With their diets 

limited, many lost weight, be- 
more ill, and failed 
their asthmatic 


type ol 
this type of diagnosis. 
rigidly 


came to show 


any 
condition. 

that the pa- 
his condition is 
important than the skin tests. 
lung specialists are even more emphatic 
in their rejection of 
asthmatic 


benefit of 


Today, doctors know 


tient’s history ol more 


Some 


skin-testing for 
feel that 
sensitivity is so 


victiins. Some 


asthma due to food 
rare as to be practically nonexistent. 
the victim 


infection in his chest 


In most cases of asthma, 
is troubled by an 


and he 


may or may not be allergic 
besides. If the doctor is unhurried and 
takes a careful medical history, he will 
discover that many asthmatic victims 


had a severe episode of whooping cough 
when a child or bronchopneumoni: o1 
condition. 
lung spe- 
cialists have been laving more emphasis 


some other devastating lung 


In recent years, therefore, 


on infection and less on allergy. Anti 
biotics, such as penicillin. \ureoiyein, 
TFerramycin and tetracycline offer great 
hope. Not long ago, Dr. Walter Finke 








= 
Little 


Rebel 


P An Englishman brought along 
his eight-year-old son to a musi 
the 
Washington. 
of the 
struck up as 


cale at sritish Embassy in 
the 
musicians 


“God 


Toward end 
the 


finale 


program, 
the 
Save the Queen. 
At the 
ster, 


first the youne 
the U.S. 
for the past three years, started 
singing in a loud, penetrating 
voice the words of “My Country, 
"Tis of Thee.” He continued, 
letterperfect, until the end. 

\s the 
shocked British voice pierced the 
sudden silence: 

“My 
brainwashed!” 


note 


who has lived in 


music stopped, a 


word! The boy’s been 


The Argonaut 











of Rochester, New York, reported th 
results of his extensive investigations 
a meeting of the Medical Society of th: 
State of New York. In his studies, ¥ 
per cent of the adults had a history ¢ 
recurrent severe respiratory infection; 
since childhood, and a similar percerny. 
age of children had been subjected ; 
such Half o 
the adult group had had influenza , 
pneumonia in World War | and on 
third of the younger group had one 


illnesses since infancy. 


more attacks of pneumonia. 

Of the various antibiotics, penicilliy 
was most frequently used both by jp. 
jection and by tablets and inhalation, 

Above and the antibiotic 
lies the new wonder drugs, ACTH anj 
cortisone. 


beyond 


Once the most costly of all 
medicines, nowadays these tablets and 

the 
purse. 


injections lie within means of al. 


ACTH 


cortisone therapy may be of dramati 


most every man’s 
even in stubborn cases. 
the 


valuc Cortison 


amount of inflammatio; 
the bronchial tubes and 


thereby improves the blockage. 


reduces 
present in 
Sin 
long-term treatment with these wonde 
drugs may produce complications, mos 
believe that their greatest 
value lies in tiding the patient over an 
The 
then tapered or discontinued when in- 
provement sets in. 


authorities 


extreme emergency. dosage is 


O Dr. Walter Finke and many other 
lung specialists, combined use of 
antibiotic and cortisone therapy seems 
rational treatiment 
combats the two outstanding causes ol 
infection and 


To quote Dr. 


most because such 
the disease—bronchial 
inflammation. 
more, “It 
and 
utilized not only to relieve and rehabili- 
tate asthma with ir 
pathology — but, 


bronchial 
Finke 


antibiotics 


once is concluded that 


cortisone should _ be 
advanced cases of 
reversible pulmonary 
even more, as an early casual therapy to 
prevent a common and costly chroni 
disease.” 

Ihe greatest hope for the asthmatic 
victim lies, however, not in determin 
which treatment is most effective 
in relieving the acute attack but how 
asthma may best be avoided altogether. 


ing 


The keynote today, therefore, is pre 
vention treatment. With 
potent hand that can 
rid the lung quickly of pneumonia, 
bronchitis, and other infectious diseases, 
adults and still fewer children 
will be subjected to chronic lung dis 
that lead to an asthmatic 
tion later in life. Today the child who 
is sick with bronchopneumonia can be 
treated effectively during the  acut 
phase of his disease and can be spared 
the chronic infection and 
its complications. It is this that offers 
the greatest hope for asthmatic victims. 
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Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief? Whatever 
you do for a living, there’s a saint to help you 


Patron Saints Unlimited 


by FLORENCE WEDGE 





Illustration by Frank Evers 


You can blame St. Andrew when you hook an old boot instead of a fish 


O MATTER what your niche in 
life, whether you’re an actor or 
a zoo keeper, very likely you 
have a patron among the saints of God. 
The doctor who brought you into 
the world is himself looked after by St. 
Pantaleon, St. Cosmas, St. Damian, St. 
Luke, and St. Raphael. The funeral 
director who wheels you to the altar rail 
for the last time is in the custody of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea, the same who 
prepared Our Lord’s body for burial. 
The fellow who digs your grave is prob- 
ably unaware that the patron of his 
profession is St. Anthony of the desert, 
not to be confused with St. Anthony 
of Padua, who is the man to contact 
when you have lost your wallet, watch, 
or sweepstake ticket. 
When you were younger and went to 
school, your patron was St. 
Aquinas. 


Thomas 
If you joined the ranks of 
choir boys, all the Holy Innocents were 
appointed to make you behave in the 
Holy of Holies. When you joined the 
Boy Scouts, St. George the dragon killer 
became your patron. If ever, for as- 
tronomical purposes, you let the stars 
get in your eyes, the great friar St. 
Dominic was looking down proudly 
upon you, as he does upon all astron- 
omers. 

Your banker and your tax collector 
have ‘only one patron between them— 
St. Matthew the Evangelist. Your barber 
has three—St. Cosmas, St. Damian, and 
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St. Louis. Your dentist’s patron is St. 
Apollonia—the one to invoke when you 
have a raging toothache. Part of her 
martyrdom consisted in having all her 
teeth pulled out before she was burnt 
at the stake. 

Your butcher is entrusted to St. An- 
thony the Abbot; your baker, to St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary; your candlestick 
maker maybe you could tell me? 

Now you're shutting the door behind 
you. Taking a cab? St. Fiacre is the 
saint to pray to, so the cabdriver will 
hurry. Dropping a letter in the mail- 
box? St. Gabriel the Archangel is the 
patron of the postal employee who will 
pick it up. As it travels to its destina- 
tion, its journey on land is under the 
protection of St. Christopher, who looks 
after all traveling persons and _ things. 
If your letter sails the high seas, it will 
be looked after by the five patrons of 
sailors, St. Cuthbert, St. Brendan, St. 
Eulalia, St. Peter Gonzales, and St. 
Erasmus. If your correspondence goes 
by plane, Our Lady of Loreto and St. 
Joseph Cupertino will take charge of 
it, as they do of all aviators and air 
passengers. 

The grocer from whom you buy your 
table needs has, as patron, St. Michael 
the Archangel. Behind all the good 
things you eat stands the farmer and 
near him his two heavenly helpers, St. 
George and St. Isidore. Your florist may 
not know that his patroness is St. 


Dorothy, who also looks after gardens, 
together with St. Adelard, St. Tryphon, 
and cabdriver patron St. Fiacre. 

Whatever your favorite fish may be, 
salmon, shad, tuna, or just plain 
mackerel, the fisherman’s patron is al- 
ways St. Andrew, who left his fishing 
tackle when Our Lord told him he 
should catch men instead of fish. 

Have you been thinking all along that 
St. Valentine is the patron saint ol 
lovers? Better correct that in your book. 
It takes an Archangel for this job, and 
Raphael is the one for it, because in 
Old Testament times he helped Tobias 
find himself a Patron of old 
maids, incidentally and inexplicably, is 
St. Andrew the fisherman. 

One busy 
Genesius, who is in charge of 
actors, stenographers, lawyers, and print- 
ers. Also St. Francis of Sales, who listens 
to the prayers of Catholic Press people, 
journalists, writers, and the deaf. As for 
the blind, they are in the care of St. 
Odilia. 

As an. athlete, patron is St. 
Sebastian. As a yachtsman, St. Adjutor. 
As a hunter, St. Hubert. If you like 
skating, the patroness of skaters is a girl, 
St. Lidwina by name. 
cally inclined, St. Cecilia is patroness 
of musicians, singers, and poets. And 
if your name happens to be Luke 
(which is unlikely), you'll be interested 


wile. 


saint in heaven is St. 


earth’s 


youl 


If you’re musi- 


to know that St. Luke is your patron, 
plus that of artists, painters, brewers, 
glassworkers, 
patron of doctors and butchers. 


notaries, and secondary 

The bookworm in you may like to 
know that St. John of God is the patron 
of booksellers 
way) ; 
ers is St. Peter Celestine, who was bind- 
conclave that 


(also of nurses, by the 
and that the patron of bookbind- 


ing books before the 
elected him Pope. 


O get down to brass tacks, Sts. Cris- 
ees. and Crispinian are the saints 
ior shoemakers. To get down. still 
deeper, St. Barbara is the patroness of 
miners, and also the one to invoke in 
thunderstorms, against sudden death, or 
if you are a stonemason, artilleryman, 
architect, or serving time in the county 
jail or the state penitentiary. 

The priest who says Mass for you has, 
as patron, St. John Baptist Vianney. 
Your John 
Nepomucene, that priest who wouldn’t 
talk when ordered by a king to reveal 
sins his queen had confessed. 


confessor’s patron is. SE: 


Are you still wondering about the 
patron keepers? I've 
searched and searched to no avail. Come 
to think of it, how about Daniel who 
relaxed in the lions’ den? Should Daniel 
be unable to help and St. Jude be busy 
elsewhere, well, St. Joseph is the saint 
for a happy death. 


saint of zoo 
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Livvy thought at first that she hadn’t heard correctly. But Paula’s face was taut, her eyes glant! 


THE SIGN 
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IVVY Apperson sat in the porch swing and looked out across the town of 
Bruckton. Most of it showed clearly from the swing. Post office, barber shop, 
water tower, the Apperson General Store. All of it baking in the sun. A 

boy passed on a bike and a whirl of dust settled on the marigold beds she watered 
every night. Even dust was welcome, if it moved. She had never known country 
like this. Flat as though a carpenter’s level lay across it. And the sky, hanging 
limpid, molten, All summer. 

Spring had been little better. And last winter—the two snows were more like 
soiled, white washings, spread in patches to dry. Nothing to compare with the 
deep drifted whiteness of New England, where she had skied, gone ice skating, 
tobogganing. 

She had been here almost a year now, waiting the seasons through, trying to 
believe in the next one. Trying to cling to Dave, their marriage. What it had 
done to her she couldn’t be sure. 





Maybe she could read it in her parents’ eyes when they saw her again, this after- 
noon. “Our little daughter of the plains.” That was the way Paula and Vincent 
spoke of her in the Castle Point crowd. “Our little pioneer.” 

Had she felt like a pioneer when she married Dave last September? All she 
could recall was the tidal sweep of love when she first met him, that day in the 


registrar's office. It had carried her along until . .. When had she begun to lose 
hold of their love? Her heart went probing again, seeking an answer, avoiding 
it too. 


He had stood so tall that day on the Boston campus, helping her interpret the 
jumble of her study card. They’d laughed together at the discovery that he was a 
pharmacy major, that she was signed for summer courses in dress designing. “Poles 
apart,” he’d said, but she’d shaken her sleek blonde head. “It’s just pastime, be- 
cause I happen to like clothes.” 

It was half an hour later—half an hour too late!—over drug store sodas, that 
they’d discovered the greater difference: his home was this place called Bruckton, 
in the bootheel of Missouri. He was going back in September when he had his 
degree. “Pop has a general store. Everything from bed springs to sausage. There 
has to be a pharmacist to handle the drugs, and Pop’s getting along—” He was 
in Boston because his army buddy from there had got him a part-time job. “But 
you?” he’d swung the conversation around. 

“T live in Castle Point.” 

It was as though a fog had drifted between them. “The art colony? Bill’s told 
me about it. Plushy. Everybody’s either artists or millionaires.” The words had 
turned heavily. 
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She’d laughed. “We're neither. Vin- 


cent—that’s my father—took up real es- 
tate so we could live in places like that, 
run with the crowds.” 

It was a frank beginning. He'd been 
so busy that there were only two Sun 
days when he had managed to come to 
Castle Point. Both had 
sailed her boat, gone swimming, then sat 
briefly with the 


times they 


Sunday night crowd. 
been red with sun, his 
hands slow and fumbling around a cock- 
Nobody had left space for 
him to talk, or looked at him as though 
they thought he 


seemed to 


Dave’s ears had 
tail glass. 
hadn't 


could. He 
mind. 


NLY once had he warned her. 
() “Things will be different for you 
in Bruckton.”” How completely different 
he couldn't realized because he'd 
known her kind of life. 
She hadn’t seen that then; she’d only 
said, “You'll be 

He knew Castle Point in a 
The _ beaches, the 
their house. But he hadn't 
balls Tavern 
clambakes, chowder 
Club. Or the young crowd—with 
Bohemian parties on the Neck. 

Here in Bruckton, there was a movie, 
with westerns, five nights a week. And 


have 
never really 
there, won’t you?” 

way, of 
course. headlands, 
known the 
parties, the 
Yacht 
their 


artist’s and 


days at the 


sometimes a farm work horse to ride, 
out across the dust-filled levelness. 
Bernice Kitts went past on the side- 


walk, pulling her two-year-old Tommy 
along in a wagon. She smiled at Livvy 
on the porch. “You've a new mailbox.” 

Livvy nodded. 

“It’s cute. Dave make it?” 

Livvy nodded again. “Hello, Tommy.” 
she said. “Going after ice cream?” 

sernice laughed. “Both of us can use 
some, I This weather! 
it’s perfect for cotton, though.” 

Cotton! Jim Kitts had nineteen acres 
of it, the other side of the water tower. 
He and Bernice were just getting a 
start this year, after a bad fire last fall 
and Jim’s fighting a mild bout with 
tuberculosis. Bernice was only twenty- 
three, but she’d had two children al- 
ready and was soon to have a third. 

“Better come have a sundae with us.” 

Livvy shook her head. If Bernice 
thought that was any entertainment— 
“Company coming,” she said. 

“Of course. Dave told us. Said they 
were on the way home from California. 
Driving down with friends. My! You'll 
have so much to show them!” 

What, for instance? Ben Little’s corn- 
picker? The new caution light at the 
intersection? Mr. ‘Trollick’s tomato 
vines? Twelve feet tall they were; you 
picked them from stepladders. 

“You must be terribly excited,” Ber- 
nice was saying. 

Livvy nodded. She was. But not the 


guess. Jim says 
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way Bernice Kitts thought. Her excite- 
ment stemmed from her clothes, packed 
in suitcases under the bed. Paula and 
Vincent staying the night. 
would get them 
with them when 
She hadn’t written 
the note to Dave yet, but she’d find time 
for it as soon as she could decide what 
words were right. 


were only 
Somehow she 


talk to 
they left 


alone, 
them, leave 


tomorrow. 


“Jim’s clearing the land down by the 
creek,” Bernice was saying. “He’s stay 


ing the day. I fixed him a lunch.” 


Jim, Jim, Jim! Bernice was always 
spouting his name—as though he were 
the sun itself. His life was her orbit. 
\nd he was just a gangling, country 


boy, happy with his acreage, his kids, 
Bernice. 

Livvy watched her move on down the 
block. You could see people half a mile 
Bruckton. 
no privacy. 

The back Mrs. 
\pperson stood just inside, with Emily, 
Dave's They'd brought two gal- 
lens of homemade ice cream; Mrs. Ap- 


away in They had no secrets, 


screen slammed, and 


sister. 





@ Gossip: Something negative 
that is developed and enlarged.— 


Irish Catholic 


person’s face was still flushed from turn- 
ing the freezer. “We figured your folks 


would be hot,” Emily said. 
Hot! They'd never known such heat 
as this. But it wasn’t ice cream they'd 


be expecting. She’d made Dave get gin 
and some olives. 

Dave's family hadn't met her parents; 
none of them had got East for the wed- 
It had 
such a flip, crazy affair—with the 
summer suddenly Dave ready to 
unable to 
Vincent that she 
That this tall, clear- 
eyed, Missouri boy was the most solid 
and real thing she had ever known. 
That there was something in her that 


ding. And a good thing, maybe. 
been 
gone, 
and her 
and 


serious. 


Boston, 
Paula 
actually 


leave con- 


vince was 


would not give him up. 

Vincent had been in the throes of a 
real estate deal, and Paula, who dabbled 
at painting, had been in a frenzy of 
readying some canvases for exhibition. 
They’d listened vaguely, neither of them 
exactly astounded; it was in their prac- 
ticed manner of living never to be 
shocked. This strange, alien child, their 
looks said, and Vincent had patted her 
shoulder in a “Well, well!” manner. 

They had seemed relieved that she 
didn’t want a big wedding. “We can 
still make it had 
said. 


memorable,” Paula 


Unique would have been a better 
word. They had it at the Red Sails Inn- 
a few dozen people milling under the 
fishnet-draped ceilings, and  Radisop 
Crandall, a friend of Paula's, hopping 
on chairs, sketching the proceedings, 
\fterward the whole crowd had boarded 
Radison’s yacht. 


And while the yach 
pitched 


toward Gloucester and th 
commuters’ train that would take th, 
two of them to Boston, they had opened 
a rickety sea chest of presents. Opened 
it, then turned the key—ready for it to 
ride back and be shipped to Brucktoy 

From the town landing in Glouceste 
they had waved good-bys down to th 
yacht, rocking idly alongside the fishing 
fleet. 


OR the first few months she felt the 
PF scene had been symbolic--as_ if by 
marrying Dave she had achieved some 
terra firma in her life. Everything about 
Bruckton and the Appersons so_ solid 
predictable. The same yesterday, today 
tomorrow. Like a blanket, warm, fold 
ing her in, 

But at the end of the few 
everything settled somehow. Their fu 
niture place. Emily had 
whipped up drapes and slipcovers. She'd 
learned to make a 
chops, season vegetables—all she needed 


months 
was all in 
passable pie, fn 


to know with their eating so much at 
the Appersons. Suddenly, Friday 
night, she sat twiddling her thumbs and 
realized that in Castle Point the crowd 
would be planning their holiday fun. 
Josh, Reggie, Pat—dreaming up crazy 
masquerades, decorating the Tavern. 
She'd 


one 


gone into the kitchen, wher 
Dave hunched over the table figuring 


how much waterproofing to order for 
the basement, and she’d made a point 
of letting him see that she had nothing 
to do. 

He'd looked up, engrossed, “It comes 
powdered. I think maybe _ twelve 
Still, it’s cheaper in the 
five-pound bags.” 


pounds 


“Twelve pounds. Fifteen pounds. Fil- 
hundred. What matter?” 
she’d snapped. “What was left you could 
poke off on somebody at the store.” And 


teen does it 


then, because she knew the words were 
sharp and, suddenly, she didn’t care. 
“Well—couldn’t 

“I guess so,” he'd said quietly. “If I 
wanted to.” 


you?’ 


She had leaned against the cabinet, 
tapping a heel restlessly. And he had 
stuck the pencil back inside his pocke. 
“Want to take a walk?” he'd asked, care- 
fully. 

Take a walk! She'd shaken her head. 
“Much too exciting.” 

His had clouded. “There's a 
movie, not western, over at the Bijou in 
Gorley,” he'd said. “Alan Tate in ‘High 
Cascade.’ ”’ 


eyes 
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She’d looked at him testily. “It’s old— 
old as the hills. I saw it when—betfore 
we were married.” 

There’d been a long empty moment, 
and then he’d smiled, slowly, and come 
and caught her, gently, around the waist. 
“Our marriage isn’t old as the hills,” 
he'd said. “It isn’t old enough for words 
between us. It won't ever be.” 

She'd twisted away from him, running 
and flinging herself lace down on thei 
bed, feeling her eyeballs sting, the tears 
come. 

He’d left her alone until the tears had 
begun to dry. Then he’d come, his voice 
and said, “Why don’t we go 
down to Memphis for the week end? 


very close, 


We could see a stage show, shop. ‘They'd 
get along at the store, and Pop might 
let us have their car; you wouldn't have 
to ride in the truck.” 

He knew how she felt about having 
truck. 


everywhere they went. 


just the Having to ride in it 
Sut they couldn't 
afford a car too. And thev needed the 
truck for the store. 

The store! She’d almost come to hate 
the store. At first it had been merely 
funny, and she’d written gay letters back 
to Castle She'd even 
thinking it 
cravy things the 


Point about it. 
worked a few Saturdays, 
was like 
caowd had done on the Neck—donning 
Lob- 


ster Pound. or collecting junk from the 


some of the 
oilskins one day and running the 


town dump and auctioning it off at Art 
Association. 


UT it palled quickly when you had 
B to live with it. And the Appersons 
lived with THE STORE. Even Emily, 
whose husband was in service, and who 
sometimes worked the meat counter— 
slicing liver, ladling out lard. Life in 
Bruckton breathed through the = store. 


“Well?” Dave had said. 


“How about 
it? 

Memphis? 
ing her eves. 


And she had nodded. wip- 


She remembered that week end now. 
They'd borrowed the car. done all the 
things Dave promised. But there’d been 
a woodenness, as though they were try 
ing too hard. Everything so planned! 
in Castle Point the days had always just 
fallen into their own gay patterns. 

Mrs. Apperson was looking around 
anxiously. “Isn't 
Livvy, that I can help with—about din 
ner? 

She shook hei Dave’s mother 
had already brought homemade pickles 
and jellies, baked bread and cut up 
chickens. It wasn’t really fair—not with 
What was going to happen afterward. 

Emily was looking at her watch. 

“Between 2:00 and 4:00,” they had 
said. It could be 5:00, or 6:00—or 7:00— 
she realized, and they would think noth- 
ing of it. Not the irrepressible Ren- 
wicks! 


there anything more. 


head. 
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a he table looks lovely,” 
son beamed. 
fondly. 


Mrs. Apper- 
squeezing Livvy’s arm 
“You've real taste, dear.” 
Phe car spun to a stop while they 
were talking. Sleek, black, but dust- 
covered now. Livvy drew in her breath 
as Vincent burst out—in goggles and a 
linen duster! Paula was in pur 
a market basket 
fashion over her arm, The Raphaelsons 
wore knickers and wild plaid shirts. 
They were like some gay transplant- 
ing, there at the edge of her quiet, 
little toward them, 
laughing, caught up again in the old 
antics. “Wherever did you find it—the 


ple slacks, 


slung “‘sweet-maid”’ 


yard. Livvy ran 


she cried, and Vincent removed 
it, touchingly, before he reached down 


duster?” 


and pecked at her cheek. “I’m starting a 
line of them,” he said, “all through this 
desert.” 

“Hello, chicken,” Paula said, and 
rubbed noses with her. “You look posi- 
tively bucolic.” And then, “You remem- 
ber Ralph and Edie?” 
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There were only two Sundays when he had come to Castle Point 


They trooped up the walk, past the 
marigold seeing them. 
For a moment their chatter stilled, as 
they faced Mrs. Apperson and Emily, 
whose faces were straining eagerly. Livvy 


beds without 


name, and 
hand out. 


said everybody's Dave’s 
mother stuck her But they 
were busy falling into the porch chairs. 

“Where’s your pet?” Paula 
chimed. And then, to everybody, “She 


prize, 


won him in dress designing school, you 
know.” 
“Oh?” 
talked. 
the store. ““He—he’ll be along.” 
“You folks must be 


She had forgotten how they 
Her eyes scanned the blocks to 


worn out,” Mrs. 
warmly, “and 
Livvy has homemade ice cream si 
“No!” Vincent intoned. “Our child— 


milking a cow!” 


\pperson was saying 


“That isn’t where homemade cream 
starts,” Raphaelson put in. “It starts 
in a powder that you empty into a 
freezer tray.” 

“Not Mother Apperson’s kind ... .” 
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Livvy began. It must have slipped out; 
she almost never managed to call her 
that! Paula’s eyes had swung around, 
measuring her. 

“You mean she knows the cow per- 
sonally?” Vincent said. 

Livvy went to set out the dishes. “You 
look like your mother, dear,” Mrs. Ap- 
person smiled, digging at the cream. 
“Same fine features, same nice hair.” 

“They're both so—young,”” Emily ven- 
tured. 

Young? That would please them. 
worked with such restlessness to 
keep that illusion. Actually, they were 
little younger than’ Dave’s folks. Why 
hadn’t he come yet? He must have seen 
the car! 


They 


WICE Mrs. 
| Bee the crop 
prospects and how they must be sure 
to visit a gin. Emily asked when they'd 
like to see the store. She’d straightened 
all the shelf goods, Livvy knew, and 
scrubbed the counters. 


\pperson tried to tell 
cotton—about the 


“Is that on our itinerary too?” 
asked wryly. Vincent 
about a raincheck? 


Evie 
“How 
\ game of contract 
is what we could use about now. Left 
a hand unfinished at 2:00 this morning.” 

Mrs. Apperson and Emily sat quietly, 
watching. No one had shown the slight- 
est interest in 


yawned. 


seeing the house. Of 
course, she’d intended to let Dave do 
the showing off, anvhow, where could 
he be? “How’s Josh? Reggie?” she asked, 
as soon as Paula was dummy. 

“Don’t you hear 

“Not often,” she 
holidays last winter. 


from them?” 

said. Not since the 
Actually, she had 

been the one to stop writing. She hadn't 

wanted them to know how her life had 

stilled, washed thin, 

they all had been. 
“Reggie’s in 


against the way 


boot camp,” Paula 


crawled, “and loves it. Imagine! He seri- 


cusly does. Some soggy spot in Caro- 
lina.” 

Reggie! 

“Josh has taken a meat 


route—up 
around Newburyport. Stops at all the 
little grocery stores. You knew Pat got 
married?” 

“The fellow’s name 
Livvy groped. 

“he’s a know, stops 
leaks and things—in Gloucester. Thev’re 
getting a baby this October.” 

Plumber, meat 


Was strange 


plumber—you 


salesman, boot camp, 
Who wins the sailboat races Sun 
days. she wanted to ask. Who dances at 
the beach pavilion 
Where had all the 
bright, 


baby. 


Saturday nights? 


dreams gone—the 
dreams that 
had made such individuals of them— 
“They ask you, pet,” Paula 
said. “You’re someone in crinoline and 
a covered wagon. 


shouted, separate 


about 


Very exciting.” 
You make me sound that way, Livvy 


a4 


thought. The way you and Vincent 
color up everything. When I get back, 
she thought, all of us will get together. 
Things will be just the same. 

“Should I go. see 
Dave?” 


what’s 
Emily whispered. 
“No.” Let him stay away if he liked. 
If he couldn’t stand her folks. “Hurry 
and finish your hands, everybody,” she 


keeping 


said tightly. “I’m taking you on a tour 
of the premises.” 

“Plumbing yet!’ Vincent said when 
he saw the bathroom. 

Didn't they read her letters? The parts 
that told all Dave had been doing? 
Didn’t they even see the new tile! 

The front screen had slammed. Mr. 
\pperson was standing behind them, his 
face beaded with sweat, his eyes anxious. 

“Dave’s father,” Livvy said, and he 
nodded quickly to everyone. “Sorry to 
bust in like this. But Dave—” 

Livvy pushed toward him, her heart 
suddenly bumping inside her. 

“He tried to call from Gorley,” Mr. 
Apperson said. “Your line must have 

He finally got through to 
Jim—Jim Kitts had been bit- 
ten by a cottonmouth and Dave’s trying 
to get serum. Gorley didn’t have any; 


been busy. 


the store. 
































She had discovered it in the 
bottom of the big suitcase 


he’s had to go on to South Prairie, Says 
not to wait supper on him.” 

Jim Kitts! 

“Doc Thornton’s with him out at the 
house. They’re fighting time with suc. 
tion and hot compresses. 
the arm.” \ 

Emily looked at Livvy. “I’d better 20 
see if I can help Bernice,” 
Livvy nodded. 

“Sounds like a melodrama,” Evie 
Raphaelson chirped. “Blood, snakes, and 
a ride for life.” 

“Who's the 
band 


It got him on 


she said, and 


fellow—Kitts?” her hus- 
inquired. “Somebody 
around these parts?” 

Mrs. Apperson was staring at them 
numbly. Livvy set the potatoes on to 
boil. “Everybody is important to every- 
body Bruckton,” she heard 
Dave’s father saying quietly, his hand on 
Mother Apperson’s arm. 
thinking of Jim, 
hard, driving himself. 


important 


else—in 
They were 
working so 
He'd got tired, 
careless maybe, in the creek bottom. 


always 


“How—how does Dave happen to do 
the dashing?” Vincent sputtered. “I was 
expecting a glimpse of my son-in-law, 
you know. 

“He’s the pharmacist, Mr. Renwick,” 
Dave’s mother said clearly. 

He’s the pharmacist, Livvy thought, 
but that doesn’t explain all the other 
things. Why he sat up all night with 
Negro Martha’s boy Simmie, when he 
got a fever and Doc Thornton was away 
last spring. Why he was the one sent 
to talk to the men at the No. 3 Gin 
when there were threats of an uprising. 
Why he Mrs. Argilvie’s 
house gutters and raked her yard, tak- 
ing an apple pie in payment, so as not 
to hurt her feelings-— 


cleaned old 


HEY ate woodenly, conversation 
p fo along, and Mr. and Mrs. 
\pperson trying, gamely, to revive it. 
“Mother's homemade bread always wins 
first at the Gorley Fair,” Mr. Apperson 
said, smiling at her fondly as he passed 
it. “She’s the best cook in seven states, 
and her daughter-in-law’s starting right 
take 
strangely quiet—had been for a 
while. 


out to after her.” Paula was 


long 


Dave came while Livvy was setting on 
dessert—his shirt streaked, his trousers 
grimy. And he had dressed so carefully, 
taking such a long time for him, before 
going back at noon! 

He came toward her, almost. shyly, 
then smiled at everyone. “Hello, hand- 
some,” Paula said, in a rocky voice and 
wrapped her arms around him in a 
manner _ strictly Paula-ish. Vincent 
clamped a hand on his shoulder, man- 
to-man fashion. Dave’s neck reddened. 

“I'm sure sorry,” he said to everybody, 
but his eyes fought for hers. “We got 
the antivenin, but the doc’s not certain 
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jbout anything yet. I promised to go 
pack, sit through the night.” 

“Dave!” The word came out sharp. 

“| know, Livvy,” he said wornly, “but 
he keeps asking for me. And somebody 
has to. They don’t have any folks.” 

She followed him into the bathroom. 
‘Bernice Kitts knows we have 
pany.” 

“Bernice doesn’t know much of any- 
thing,” Dave said, his voice tight. “She 
fell, trying to get word to Doc Thorn- 
ton. They’ve got her at Newhope Hos- 
pital, taking the baby. Emily went 
along.” 

The words clung to the narrow walls. 
She held out a towel. 

“I won’t leave until everyone’s gone 
io bed,” Dave said. “They won’t miss 
me then.” He reached for her hands 
when he took the towel, holding them a 
moment, looking at her as if there was 
something more he would say, ask of 
ee 

“Hadn't you better put on a tie?” 

His hands dropped limply as_ she 
wrested away. 


com- 


Paula insisted on helping with the 
dishes—Paula who hated the sight of 
dishwater. “Just you and I, pet,” she 
aid to Livvy. ‘‘Everybody else, va- 
moose!” 


HERE was a hollow minute while 

Livvy filled the sink, set out soap 
powder. Now, she thought, now I can 
tell her. 
Paula’s bracelets clattered as she 
pushed them high on her arm. Livvy 
watched her scarlet nails flick through 
the foam. 
“The house—it’s 
And waited. 


nice,” Paula said. 

“I guess so.” She couldn't really like 
it. Not Paula—with her black walls, egg- 
shell rugs. She was making talk, 

“We had a house with a picket fence. 
When I was a girl at home. Back in 
Maryland.” 

What was that the cue for? What! 

“You're happy, aren’t you, chicken?” 

There! Slowly, Livvy shook the 
folds from a dish towel. “Should I be?” 

Paula’s hands stilled, held rigid. As 
though it moment she had 
steeled herself for, and now that it was 
here—“One member of the Renwick 
lamily, at least, ought to be.” 

Livvy thought at first that she hadn’t 
heard correctly. But Paula’s face was 
taut, her eyes glancing. “Don’t tell me 
you're surprised.” 


“T ” 


were a 


“It’s no secret, darling, but it’s to our 
credit if you haven't guessed.” 

Guessed— 

“Besides, two-thirds of our friends are 
the same way. And you're married now, 
old enough to know. To see things. 
Vincent and I put on a good act, sure. 
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And no wonder—we’ve 
practice.” 

The dish towel was leaden in Livvy’s 
hands. A pulse in her throat throbbed 
wildly. 

Paula’s voice was ragged, as though 
the words hurt, coming out. But they 
such crisp words! “I wouldn't 
trade him off, you understand. And I 
think he’d be lost without me. We’re a 
team, of a sort. But—somewhere along 
the way—we got our sights set wrong. 
And now it’s too late to change.” 

“I—see,” Livvy managed, knowing she 
would never see. 

“We're thinking of moving to Green- 
Harbor. We've about soaked up 
Castle Point has to offer. The 
same people, year after year. Tourists 
now too. There’s a sharp new crowd at 
Harbor. The Raphaelsons were fun for 
awhile this summer, but—” 

\nd suddenly she did see! The bored, 
endless chasing after nothing. She 
looked sharply at Paula. It was as if a 
pattern, cluttered for her all her life, 


had enough 


were 


way 
what 





@ Those rainy days for which a 
man saves usually arrive during his 
vacation.— Quote 





had at last fallen into size. Trivial size. 

“I don’t know whom you take after, 
darling—Vincent’s mother, maybe—but 
you've got the soul of a brown thrush 
and more sense than the two of us. I 
guess I saw it first when you were five 
and I tried to get you interested in bal- 
let. I gave in to it when you picked 
this tall, corn-fed boy—knowing he 
would love you all the days of his life.” 

“Will he?” 

The words were a tremor; she hardly 
knew that she spoke them. 

Paula sighed. “Look at Mr. Apperson 
—how he plainly adores Dave’s mother. 
You don’t think Evie or I missed that?” 

“Well, I—” 

“Of course, you don’t have to let 
yourself get like Mrs. Apperson. Or that 
sister, Emily. Such rugged, 4-H looking 
persons!” 

It wasn’t fair—“But 
heart!” Livvy said. 

Paula’s mouth was turned up strangely 
at the corners. “Well, yes, I guess so,” 
she murmured. “Of course Bruckton—” 

“Bruckton’s what you make it,” Livvy 
said—the words coming to her in a rush. 
“And everybody in it loves the Apper- 
sons.” 

Paula was smiling. “Including the 
young Mrs. Apperson, I suppose?” Her 
voice was a challenge. 

“Maybe not yet,” Livvy said, smooth- 
ing out the dish towel. ““They haven't 


with lots of 


had much cause.” She swallowed. “But 
they will!” 

It was then that Paula did a strange 
thing—for Paula. She lifted an arm from 
the dishwater and circled Livvy’s waist, 
planting a kiss in front of her ear. Her 
hands flew among the dishes then. As 
though washing them had been a sec- 
ondary thing. “We’ll have to leave early 
in the morning,” she said thickly. “The 
Raphaelsons have tennis matches at the 
club—” 

I can get unpacked, Livvy thought, a 
warm excitement rising in her. All un- 
packed, and the washing done, by 
noon 

Actually, it was afternoon when she 
got to the Dave had 
home for breakfast, bringing news that 
Jim Kitts was out of danger, that he 
and Bernice had a seven-pound girl. 
They had gone, all of them, to see the 
store, and Paula and Vincent had left 


suitcases. come 


with the Raphaelsons from __ there. 
Livvy had walked beside Paula for a 
little, and she had said, low, “Don't 
worry about us, chicken. We manage 
famously—and I’ve a sneaking idea we 
were meant for each other.” She had 


felt warmly secure, and a little sorry for 
them, seeing them go. But maybe it 
would be easier to write to Paula now. 
Letters that Maybe in 
Greenway Harbor— 

Tommy Kitts tugged at her skirt. 
She was keeping him for the week, until 
Bernice was home from the _ hospital. 
“What that?” he said, pointing to the 
paper in her hand. 


HE had discovered it in the bottom 
of the suitcase. Far down, beneath 


were closer. 


her skirts and sweaters. Where she 
wouldn’t have found it, maybe, until 
some chilly, autumn night in Castle 
Point. “Darling,” it read, “I dropped 


my keys this noon.—”’ This noon when 
he had taken so long dressing!— 
“They skidded under the bed. 
I'm trying hard to understand. I'll 
not try and I'll not 
come after—although I 
hope you'll wish I might. I’m stay- 


to stop you, 
running 


ing here because the life we plan- 
ned is here. A life, and 
solid. This is just to remind you: 
The house is waiting—I’ll be wait- 
ing—any time you are completely 


good 


certain that you want to come 
back—” 
“What?” Tommy persisted, straining 


to reach. 

She twisted it until it was ragged in 
her hands, ready for the wastebasket. 
“Something I never needed to find,” she 
said slowly—so glad it had been that 
way, glad Dave would always know now 
how it had been—that she was never 
really serious—only confused—deep down 
in her heart. 
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Radio and 


Television 





by JOHN LESTER 


HE Western 


biggest year to date 


is due tor its 
ry, 


dope sters 


drama 
on 
the 
who smugly predicted this bit of basic 
had had 


be replaced by various “cultural” items 


com- 
pletely upsetting 


Americana its day and would 


as soon as TV came ol age. 
The Western is 
tegral part of our culture, 


fact is, the an in- 
like it or not, 


And, further, this type fare is generally 


wholesome. It always points up the 
eventual triumph of good over evil and, 
along the way, stresses the value of 
honesty, chivalry, and the advantages 
of an outdoor life. 

Detractors of the so-called “horse 
opera,” which have included several 


sound parent-teacher groups and similar 


organizations, seem to have overlooked 
—or ignored—these elements while quite 


correctly objecting to “an excess of noise 


and gun-play.” 


They've also overlooked—or ignored— 
something vital to the improvement and 
Western 

fact. 
In the past, most producers of cowboy 


development of the program: 


a closer adherence to 
dramas have employed dramatic license 


to endow certain characters with a super- 


humanity that frequently Wasn't sup- 
ported by the records. They've drawn 
on this license even more treely to give 


the trusty six-shooter a machine-gun Ca- 


pacity and radar accuracy and to portray 


almost all Indians as bad ones. 


The Greatest Lawman 

All these things will be corrected in 
“new” Western series, notably in The 
Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp, on 


ABC-TV, and Brave Eagle, on CBS-TV, 
both of which are highly recommended. 
Marshall Earp, as portrayed on TV 


by Hugh O'Brian, was the acknowledged 








appearing in 
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“king” of lawmen of the old West, 4 
man of true dignity and nobility of char. 


acter, as well as deeply religious, he wa 
never beaten in fair fight or foul, eithe 
with gun or fist, and proved over and 
over that a man doesn’t have to be yp. 
washed or a renegade to be tough. Thy 
documented accounts of his meetings 
with celebrated “bad men” of his Pd 
are often so fantastic as to be beyond 
belief. 

If ABC-TV even comes close to pr 
senting Earp as he really was, it wil] 
have a great series and, I might add, jt 
has begun well. 

Brave Eagle, on the other hand, is 
TV’s first 
thre Indians: Keith Larsen 
(in the title role), a Chevenne; Keen 
Nomkeena, a Hopi; and Kim Winona 
a Sioux. 
Bert 


\ll-American series and star 
(American 


It also features Veteran comi 
Wheeler in the “Smokey 
a hall-breed sage. 


role of 
Joe,” 

\ Roy Rogers production, this series 
concerns the exploits and adventures of 
the three Redskins, stressing that they 
all In 
Several in. 
luential groups around the country have 


are good Indians and that not 


dians are (or were) bad. 
pressured for years to have the Amen 
can Indian presented in his proper light 
and here, at last, is one result of that 


pressure. There will be others, too, 


Westerns Aplenty 


Gunsmoke, on CBS-TV, is another 
Western in the Wyatt Earp mold, as is 
the fine Frontier series on NBC-TV. 
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Keith Larsen and Keena NomKeena, two of the American Indians 
“Brave Eagle,” TV's 


first all-American series 


Hugh O'Brian as the “king of lawmen” in “The Life and Legend of Wyatt Earp” - 
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Tales of the Texas Rangers, CBS-TV, 
isa third new one of considerable prom- 
se. It had better be good. It has the 
oficial sanction of the great Lone Star 
state. Cheyenne, produced by Warner 
grothers for ABC-TV, also looks like a 
top attraction as does Judge Roy Bean, 
which is due for syndication soon. 
Meanwhile, most of the pioneers of 
this TV fare continue to attract large 
audiences, including Hopalong  Cas- 
sidy, Roy Rogers, Gene Autry, Wild Bill 
Hickok, The Adventures of Rin Tin 
Tin, and the splendid Death Valley 
Days series. 

And there are more equally as cood 
on the way. 


Negroes Want Jobs 


Various Negro groups are readying a 
pressure Campaign to get more of their 
people steady jobs in TV, claiming “no 
appreciable increase” in Negro employ- 
ment in the sight medium during the 
past year. 

The National Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) and 
the Coordinating Negro 
the 
what 
elimination 


Council for 
(CCNP) are 
continue to 


Performers leaders in 


move and bemoan 
“the virtual 
of Negro actors on TV.” 
Ican’t agree that the Negro has been 
virtually “eliminated,” and my guess is 
this NAACP-CCNP 


disappointment 


they considet 


stand stems from 
at industry toppers to 


lulfill a promise of more general em- 





ie 


EXITS RADIO—Jack Benny has finally 
given up radio to devote his full time to 
TV. Among others in the sight medium, 
the veteran comic will do six “Shower of 
Stars” shows during the 1955-56 season. He 
is shown above in a dance scene with Mary 
Costa, who appears in his first “Shower 
of Stars’ show, “Time Out for Ginger’ 
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ployment for Negroes. The promise was 
made about a year ago, following mixed 
conferences at which the job-needs of 
Negro technicians, office-workers, etc., as 
well as performers was outlined. 

As for Negro performers, they've 
been hired right along, as they have 
from TV’s infancy. More 
hired if there were more good ones, a 


would be 


deficiency to which all colors can plead 
guilty. 

On hand, the broader and 
more important Classification of techni- 
cians, office workers, etc., has hardly 
been touched and, in this respect, the 
NAACP-CCNP complaints must be con- 
sidered justified. 


the other 


However, it noted in all 
fairness that there are more Negroes in 


radio and TV than ever before and their 


should be 


total is being increased every month. 
Cummings on Top 
The 


Robert Cummings, believe it or not! 


top star on TV these days is 

Survey services even have figures to 
prove personable Bob is currently get- 
ting more exposure than any other actor 
since the heyday of Bill “Hopalong Cas- 
sidy” Boyd! 

Here’s how this happened. 

Cummings’ new tele-series, The Bob 
Cummings’ Show, in which he portrays 
a photographer, is on both CBS-TV and 
NBC-TV. His original series, My Hero, 
in which he played a real estate sales- 
man, is being syndicated to independent 


stations all over the country. In addi- 


TURNING BACK THE CLOCK—Another 
pair of hoofers, George Murphy (left) and 
Fred Astaire. Murphy will play host for 
the new ABC-TV series, “The M-G-M 


Parade,” another Hollywood-produced 
series, in which he will present to televi- 
sion audiences film clips of Metro’s out- 
standing performers of past and present 





tion, seven of his old feature movies are 
making the ITV rounds, and there are 
frequent guest appearances on top of all 
this. 

One result has been an increase in the 
star’s fan mail, which is being handled 
by three extra secretaries. Another has 
been the stepped-up demand for 
services, for 


his 


which he’s now in a_ posi- 


tion to demand more money. 


Stalin, Hitler, et al. 


Two unusual programs, both utilizing 
film before 
shown anywhere, have been scheduled 
by NBC-TV’s Operation 20th Century 
series. 

One is Nightmare in Red, Nov. 13, 
an hour-long one-shot program on which 
the network has been working secretly 


considerable footage never 


for about a year. As the title might sug- 
gest, it’s a documented examination of 
Communism inside Russia from the last 
days of Czar Nicholas through the last 
days of Georgi Malenkov, 1955. Most 
of the films used are of Russian origin 
and were secured from some seventy-five 
separate sources in Europe. Needless to 
add, they depict Red atrocities. against 
their own people and others and are 
both grim and terrifying. 

The other program is The Rise and 
Fall of Adolph Hitler, a 90-minute, 
documentary-type feature based on the 
life and times of the late Nazi dictator. 
This has been pieced together from for- 
merly impounded footage. Much of this 
Hitle1 his 


made fo1 and 


footage 


Was 











DANCING THREESOME—Sid Caesar, cen- 
ter, leads Carl Reiner (left) and Howard 
Morris, his partners in comedy, in their 
hilarious satire on male singing groups. 
The energetic trio, known to television 
viewers as “The Haircuts,” will make fre- 
quent appearances on Caesar’s NBC-TV | 
variety show during the coming months 
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IN NEW ROLE—Perry Como, who has 
been limited to a 15-minute musical format 


in the past, now stars in a new full-hour 
variety series on Saturdays over NBC-TV 


closest chieftains and was in- 
tended as part of a vast campaign to 
immortalize the madman to the German 
people and, eventually, the rest of the 
world. 

The Rise and Fall is scheduled to 
show early in December. 


party 


“Toast” Filming 


Shooting on the Warner Broihers’ 
film, Toast Of The Town, got under- 
way just as the variety hour changed its 
name to The Ed Sullivan Show to be- 
CBS-TV, Sun- 
days, from 8 to 9 p.m., E.D.T. 


gin its eighth year on 


Will Jordan, who has appeared on the 
series many times, will play Sullivan, 
whom Hollywood probably doesn’t con- 
sider the “type” for the role. 

The columnist-emcee will appear 
briefly in the picture, however. 

Warners relay that the film “will sim- 
ply tell the story of Ed Sullivan, his 
wife, Sylvia, and their daughter, Betty, 
and the way the columnist’s TV show 
got started” in a straight-forward man- 
ner. 


In Case of Fire, etc. 


The household TV set was branded a 
villainous fire hazard during the recent 
47th convention of Fire Chiefs in 
Montreal, Canada, which may surprise a 
iot of people. 

The original charge, made by Chief 
C. L. Blickstead, of the host-city, detailed 
heretofore unpublished figures and in- 
stances in TV’s role as a source of fires 
that have run into the hundreds in the 
past five years. The advanced age of 
many sets was listed as one reason for 
the fires, which can be expected to in- 
crease unless older machines are re- 
placed or thoroughly checked by com- 
petent repairmen. 

The threat of future fires is consid- 
ered so serious, in fact, that a special 
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set of rules to follow in the event of a 
TV set fire were issued to attendees for 
later distribution to the public in their 
respective areas. 

They include: 1) Disconnect the set 
as soon as possible, without bothering 
to switch it off. 2) Turn the screen to 
the wall to avoid injury from glass parti- 
cles, etc., should the tube explode. Do 
not stand in front of the set while turn- 
ing it. 3) Throw a rug or heavy blanket 
or quilt over the entire set as soon as it 
has been turned to protect further 
against flying glass. 4) Do not apply 
water, which only increases the danger 
when electrical appliances are involved. 
Use dry chemicals, bicarbonate of soda 
under pressure, etc., if available, other- 
wise nothing. 5) Call the fire depart- 
ment at once. 


“Confidential File’ 


Paul Coates’ Confidential File is cw 
rently being syndicated around the coun- 
try and I wouldn’t be surprised if it 
cuplicated the two-year sensation it has 
caused in Los Angeles, where it orgi- 
nated. 

This is a powerful documentary series 
that pulls no punches in its effort to get 
at the real reasons for such continually 
pressing social problems as teen gangs, 
medical prostitution, crooked 
dope addiction, the 
uranium racket, phoney charity rackets, 
and many others. 


quacks, 


“pl ivate eyes,” 


File is expertly produced, filmed, and 
narrated by New York-born 
newspaperman who now writes a Los 
Angeles Mirror column 


Coates, a 


noted for its 
courage in handling social evils and for 
the author’s ability to unearth unusual 
and exciting stories and the facts behind 
them. 

The TV series is an extension of this 
column and Coates was inspired to put 
it on the air while writing a script for 
Jack Webb’s Dragnet series. Although 
File is no copy of Dragnet, there is a 
similarity between the two programs in 
that both stress realism, stark and un- 
alloyed. 

“It’s not a nice or a pretty program,” 
Coates explains in describing Confiden 
tial File,” but it’s as honest and forth- 
right as I can make it.” 

It’s also two-fisted and tough and it 
does a job. 


In Brief 


Spring December Bride Byington has 
been ordered to drop her flying lessons 
by Desilu, her TV studio. The 
West Germans have perfected a sensa- 
tional new TV camera about the size 
of an electric razor. . . . Sylvania is of- 
fering $1,000 reward for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
any individual or company fraudulently 


branding TV tubes with the Sylvania 
name. ... The New York Yankees are 
trying to get other teams to ban Ty 
coverage of night home games ney 
season. President of the United 
States, a series of thirty-four one-hoy 
films depicting the lives of our past 
chief executives, is in the planning 


stage. Release of the Tarzan tele. 
series is being delayed by the cour 
battle to decide who really has Ty 


rights to the Edgar Rice Burroughs 

. . Just for the record: Elec. 
tric power for TV sets costs the Ameri- 
can public 481 million dollars a year, 
and radio costs another 169 million, ac. 
cording to a TV Digest survey. 

Ed Gardner, the “Archie” of Duffy's 
Tavern of radio and TV, has written a 
play called The Petunia Peddler, which 
will bow on Broadway any night. Gard. 
ner will co-star with radio-video comic 
Alan Young, and Hal Perry, the origi- 
nal Great Gildersleeve, may have a 
featured role. George O’Brien will 
have the Milton Sills role in the tele. 
version of The Sea Hawk. . Shirley 
Temple turned down a big-money offer 
to appear on Ed Sullivan’s Toast oj 
the Town. Her husband, Charles Black, 
feels it best that she remain out of show 
business. Liberace’s neighbors are 
selling and = sub-leasing their nearby 
homes. Too much tourist traffic for their 
Word is the TV version 
of the award-winning Ox-Bow Incident 
is even greater than the movie, which 
starred Henry Fonda. 

Jackie Gleason will do a. satire on 
The $64,000 Question on Studio One 
early in January. Title of the satire 
will be To Be or Not To Be... . Eddie 
Mayehoff, whose That’s My Boy series 
sank in the CBS channel, will co-star 
with Ruth Gordon in The Matchmaker, 
which will hit Broadway soon. .. . The 
annual “pro” football classic, between 
the Detroit Lions and the Green Bay 
Packers will be covered this year by 
ABC-TV come Nov. 24. . . . Just for 
the record: Walt Disney began his show 
business career in vaudeville . .. as a 
ventriloquist! Mark Stevens has 
acquired rights to Ed Blum’s The Eyes 
of Father Thomasino, an original mut- 
der-drama, and plans an early showing 


classic. 


tastes. 


on the Lux Video Theatre. ... \ group 
of sixty Mexican films is coming to 
American TV... . Loretta Young is im- 


proving and has gained twenty pounds, 
up to 112! She was a shadowy 92 only 
a few weeks ago. \ travel series 
will give viewers the commercials as 
painlessly as possible—on signs and bill- 
boards along the highways traveled by 
the principals. Automobile manu- 
facturers will spend about eighty-five 
million dollars on TV this season, about 
50 per cent more than was spent last 
vear. 
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At the station he squeezed my hand tightly and entered the car. I never saw him again 


| Learned to Believe 


I was a Young Communist Leader, loyal to our party. I did not need to believe. 


Then I got caught in a trap and I had no one to whom I could go with my pain 


URING the occupation of 

the Soviet Russian town of 

Kiev by Germans in 1943, I 
saw a girl, my former colleague- 
student, at Mass. She was kneeling 
and praying, and tears of joy ran 
from her eyes. 

I was astonished, because I had 
known her as a Komsomolka, a 
Young Communist Leaguer, an ac- 
tivist, and an atheist. Later she 
married a_ high-ranking Commun- 
ist, and she had belonged to so- 
called Soviet aristocracy. 

When the Mass ended and the 
people were going out, I overtook 
her on the path of the church-yard. 
I asked if I could accompany her a 


little bit and she said yes. Then, 


after a while, I asked what had 
happened. 
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by S. A. KOKOT 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN LAWN 


She said she could tell me every- 
thing that led her from extreme 
atheism to sincere belief in God. 
So we came to her poor lodging not 
far from the church and she told 
me her story. It was so interesting, 
so convincing that, coming home, I 
recorded it and saved that record 
through my long way from the 
Ukraine, through German labor 
camps, to this country. This is her 
story. S.A.K. 





sian Revolution began. I was 
twenty-eight when the Germans 
held Kiev in 1941. I was a child of our 
Soviet upbringing—I was bound to be. 
My father was a railroad worker and he 


| WAS four years old when the Rus- 


died under the wheels of 
Of proletarian origin, I have been an 
activist and a Komsomol—a Young Com- 
munist Leader. And I have been a 
teacher of the Soviet school and wife 
of a party worker. My husband, Boris, 


an engine. 


was the secretary of the party committee 
in the sugar factory Karl Marx. 

We lived on the corner of Kusnechna 
and Saxahanska Streets, in Kiev, in a 
lovely house owned by the factory Karl 
Marx. Because of my husband’s posi- 
tion, we had access to special stores; we 
had gifts; we had free tickets to all 
theaters and movies. We had at our 
disposal the factory automobile, which 
we could use at any time for as long as 
we wanted, and the factory motorboat 
on the Dnieper. We had a six-room 
country villa, built by the factory. Boris 
and I‘ used four of the rooms, our son 
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Vovi had the fifth, and my mother the 
sixth. What else did we need? Nichevo. 
I was grateful and I was loyal. I lived 
for our party and our Government. You 
will understand. 

I must now tell you something about 
my mother. If there was anyone who 
drew us to the old life, old habits, old 
days, it was my mother. In the begin- 
ning, when I first married Boris Niko- 
laevitch, she was the cause of long dis- 
cussions between us. Must we tolerate 
home? What if 
they were in only one room? Must we 
tolerate the observation of holy 
with candles, holyday food and cakes? 
Or going to church, to anv of the 
churches left in Kiev? 

Boris and I were of the same opin- 
ion—we could not tolerate it: we must 
throw that medieval nonsense out of our 
home. And it was I who took it on my- 
self to do so. Mother was difficult. She 
went along with our ideas, but only on 
the surface. 


holy pictures in our 


day S, 


In her soul, she remained 
the way she was. When we were out, she 
prayed, she blessed the child, she hung 
holy pictures in the corner. When we 
came in, everything disappeared. I 
found this out after a while, but when 
I told Boris he seemed willing to ig- 
nore it. He just waved his hand. 

\nd so we lived until June 22, 1941. 

When the first German bombs fell on 
Kiev, Boris hurried at once to the fac- 
tory. I did not see him for four days. 
On the fifth day he came back in a mili- 
tary uniform. He was going on a special 
assignment. His train was leaving in 
an hour, but I could go to the station 
with him. 

He kissed Vivi and said good-by to 
him, and [ think that was the first time 
in my life that tears came to me against 
my will. 

We walked to the station. We wanted 
to walk, for who knew what might hap- 
pen to this city, this place where we 
were born, where we grew up, where we 
had so many pleasant memories? 

The city resembled an ant hill which 
has just been opened by some intruder. 
Full and empty automobiles, tramways, 
and horse wagons were on every street, 
going in every direction, and everything 
very often stalled at the intersection. 
Then sirens blew, trams rang, horns, 
shouts—all combining into one madden- 
ing noise. 

We walked along, side by side, our 
hands tightly clasped. Soon our feet 
were covered with dust and little, burnt 
papers which blew over the streets and 
through the air from the burning ar- 
chives. We did not talk. Only once I 
asked, “You’re going, Boris; what will 
happen to us?” 

“Wait,” he answered. “If things get 
bad, they’ll come for you and take you 
to a safe town.” 
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Ihe rest of the way we kept silent. 
\t the station he squeezed my hand 
tightly and entered the car. | 
saw him again. 


never 


From that moment my life changed 
completely. On the third day after Boris 
left, Vovi was hit by a car. Brain con- 
He was taken to the hospital. 
Then mother became ill just when her 
good health was so important to me. 
Now she complained about headaches 
and loss of appetite; she spent most of 
her time in bed, whispering her prayers. 

The war, as you know, with lightning 
rapidity in those first months turned 
The Soviet troops retreated 
fronts and the Germans 


cussion. 


against us. 
on all were 
coming closer to Kiev. I became like 
a roused beast. The car 
three 


came for me 
how could I leave, 
when my only child was in the hospital, 
my mother sick in bed? I turned it 
down. “What will come, will come.” 


times. But 





I walked in the 


I was outside. 
darkness, my hand over my heart 


When the German artillery began 
bombarding Kiev, I decided to take my 
child home. He was better, but he 
could not walk or stand or sit up yet. I 
hired a wagon for five hundred rubles 
and brought him home. Now I had two 
sick people to look after. 

One autumn day the city fell. Our 
house, one of the best on the street, the 
Germans took over for themselves, and 
everyone was ordered to move at once. 
I rented a room in a half-ruined house 
on Mala Vasilkivska Street. The three 
of us lived in that small room. 


The autumn was short, and _ then 
came the terrible winter of ’41-'42. We 
had no fire wood, no electricity (by the 
order of Germans, all electricity was 
shut off in private homes), and even, 
at last, no food. All I had managed to 
gather in July was now gone, and | 
found myself on the ice that was sink. 
ing all around me. It was then that | 
turned my efforts to that which most 
women in my position turned, to spec. 
ulation. Whatever money and articles | 
had I exchanged for food in the neigh- 
boring villages. Most of all I bought 
butter and lard, which were sold and 
exchanged near the Bessarabian market. 
It was a dangerous enterprise, because 
the Germans had a frightful punish. 
ment for it. But what else could I do? 
Some of my acquaintances went to work 
in bakeries, in breweries, in transporta- 
tion. I could not do it, I simply could 
not. I hated those who took away my 
pleasant life and I would not help them. 

Time passed. The whole of 1942 | 
fought cold and hunger and _ sickness, 
and I did not know what the next day 
would bring. I knew only that I must 
fight for life, and I fought. 

Now came what I feared most. ‘They 
were taking people to Germany to work 
in factories. At first they took only vol- 
unteers, but, when they saw how few 
volunteered, they force. They 
made lists, and all those who could not 
show working papers were taken to the 
Reich. I had to have a job. Rather 
that than have them take me away. And 
in this one thing I was fortunate: | 
knew a woman (like myself, the wife of 
a party man) who worked in the distill- 
ery in the town, and she had a romance 
with a German, the chief of the dis- 
tillery. She was able very easily to get 
me work with her. 

With a German permit I could live 
in peace, and on Sundays I even man- 
further in the black 
market. Things seemed to be improv- 
ing; the Germans began to withdraw, 
and that gave rise to the hope that the 
occupation was coming to an end. But 
the fear of being taken to Germany 
always hung over my head, for though 
the registration of the unemployed and 
the forcible evacuation to Germany 
went on, the Germans were not satisfied. 
They needed workers badly. They be- 
gan to take young and healthy people 
from the streets to assembly points and, 
on the same day, send them in locked 
cars to Germany. 

Then one Sunday I went to the 
bazaar with two bottles of liquor in the 
basket. A man in civilian clothes came 
up to me and asked me what I had. 
Hopefully I showed him. He pulled a 
gun out of his pocket and told me to 
follow him to the police station. In 
the yard of the station stood an enclosed 


used 


aged to engage 
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truck and a dozen women. We were 
searched; then they packed us into the 
truck and took us by the way of Lviv 
Street to another point of the city. 

I was among those who were being 
sent to Germany. I was in a classroom in 
one of the Kiev schools on Lviv Street. 
Here with me forty 


women of various ages, professions, and 


there were some 


appearances, 

\ small, not-too-old, peasant woman 
in a black shawl was praying and hold 
ing a cross suspended from her neck 
on a little, white ribbon. I heard the 
words she was whispering and with 
which I was not familiar. I heard her 
whisper: “Blessing and mercy, oh God, 
on Yakov, the ill Ksenia, and little Ni- 
kola, and give them, oh God, health and 
strength and mercy .’ And on her 
face there was such calm, such a peace- 
ful look—a look my mother had in the 
moment of prayer. 

I was brought to the assembly point 
at 10 a.m. We were to be held there 
till six the next morning, when the 
echelons left for Germany from the cat- 
tle station in Kiev. That meant I had 
one day and one night before me. How 
much time to watch misery and how lit 
tle in comparison with eternity. 

My peasant neighbor with the wrin 
kled face and white ribbon under he 
chin had ended her prayer and at once 
had become as cheerful as if, at home 
among her dear ones, attending to every 
thing and bringing peace to all, she had 
answered a call to duty and come here 
of her own free will. Like a good 
hostess, she offered her bread and bacon, 
which she had tied up in a little, white 
towel. She was asking if anyone needed 
her comb, or needle and thread. 


OOKING at her, I felt better. Good- 
I° ness and kindness radiated from 
every word and deed. I asked her how 
she came here and whom she left at 
home. And she said quietly and with 
dignity that she came from the village 
Vasilkov and had a small farm 


and a and. grandchild. 


there 
daughter The 
daughter had tuberculosis, and the 
grandchild was small, not yet four. What 
was to be? Well, she had faith in God. 

Yakilina, that was her name, talked 
for a long time of her daughter—how 
she loved to dress, how she could sew, 
how much linen she had this summer. 
She talked for hours, and it seemed she 
had enough to tell for a week. When 
they brought us food——soup, bread, and 
sausage—she accepted her share, crossed 
herself, wiped her hands on the little 
white towel, and began calmly to eat. 
A young girl in her teens sat and cried 
by the hour, remembering her people. 
Yakilina calmed her at last. “If your 
fate is to go to Germany, then it’s God’s 
will and tears will not help you. Live in 
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truth and you shall see that everything 
will come out right.” Someone on the 
side asked, “And this young one, what 
evil did she do to be punished?” 
Yakilina answered, “Perhaps hei 
lather or mother have sinned, and this 
is their punishment, that their only 
child has been taken away.” And again 
to the girl: “Don’t cry, better to pray. 
Can you pray?” The girl waved her 
hand, as if to say leave me alone and 
hid her head on the windowsill. Then I 
thought: everyone here has sorrow and 
I no worse than others. And the words 
of Yakilina, that everyone is punished 
for the evil they do, needled me. 





A small peasant woman prayed. 


Looking at her, I felt better 

That woman, Yakilina, unlettered as 
she was, did I have the same qualities 
as she? How did we differ? Her human- 
ity, her piety, her purity of soul—have 
such qualities guided my life? To eat 
well; to have a nice home, regardless of 
anyone; even to forbid my own mother 
what was not in compliance with off- 
cial ruling: to forbid her expression of 
her reverence; to aim only at protecting 
my husband’s party orthodoxy from a 
single only so that he 
might be pure as crystal. 


blot: to live 


I remembered well the starvation of 
1933, when thousands of peasants from 
surrounding villages died on the streets 
of Kiev, and I remembered how I had 
reacted. I walked the streets with my 
comrades of the League and we sang: 

Life today is happy, 
\nd tomorrow. still happier. 

I remembered one shameful bargain 
with my conscience not so long ago, dur- 
ing the arrests of 1937. How many died 
innocent then, their innocence evident 
even to me? Yet it was not even my 
party-member husband but I myself who 
stopped speaking to the wives of those 
who were in NKVD jails. I closed the 
coor in their faces, so that my husband’s 
career would not be jeopardized. And 


how many other bargains with my con- 
science that I might live well? Now, 
for that, undoubtedly, the payment. 
God, if You exist—and I want to be- 
lieve that You exist—help me to return 
to my helpless son and mother. I have 
done so many wrongs in my life. 
If You will give me strength and show 
better life, I 
rules to my 


the way to return to a 
shall follow You 

I did not know how to pray. I did not 
know a single prayer. For thirty years 
I had had no need of prayer. 


grave. 


T began to get gray outdoors, almost 
] night. I needed to go to the out- 
house. The way led through a corridor. 
It was a small building divided in two, 
ene for boys and one for the girls, and a 
high fence with barbed wire separated 
the little house from the rest of the 
world. There was only one exit to the 
street and there stood a policeman. 

I went out and walked to the out- 
house. back, | 
There were two German women com- 


Coming slowed down. 
ing out of the schoolhouse door. They 


wore dark blue uniforms with a red 
cross on the chest. I watched the women 
head straight for the exit 


policeman stood. And 


where the 
then a 
tning happened. When we passed each 
other, they both looked at me keenly 
and one of them smiled. 


strange 


I smiled back. 
And in that moment it seemed to me 
that she beckoned with her head. Not 
thinking at all, acting instinctively, I 
followed them. When we reached the 
narrow gate, I seemed to be with them; 
the policeman glanced at us and did not 
question whether everything was in or- 
der. He turned away. In a second I 
was outside. When the German women 
turned right, I turned left. 

I walked in the pitch darkness and 
held my heart. I had 
only one thought. When I open the 
door of my thought, the first 
thing that I will tell my mother will be: 
“Mother, I believe, I believe in God.” 
And they will not be words out of my 


hand over my 


room, I 


mouth. They will come from my whole 
being. I believe completely, with no 
regard for my husband, if and when he 
returns, or the Soviet government when 
it returns. I will live with this belief 
for the rest of my days and with this 
belief I will go the grave. Do You hear, 
God? I give You my word. 

Vovi, my son, was sitting up in bed, 
eating. My mother was bent over the 
oven, frying potato pancakes. 

When she turned and saw me kneel- 
ing at the window, with my hands on 
my chest as I had seen her do. she 
stood and looked at me as at a strange 
Then she crossed herself, came 
to me, knelt down, and prayed with me. 

And I felt so light, so wonderful, as 


I had never felt before. 


miracle. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





A Study in Normality 


by KILIAN McDONNELL., O.! 


E hear so much these days about 
complexes, compulsions, 
anxieties. A 

world of words is no longer the private 
property of psychiatrists but has entered 
into our thinking and speaking. The 
magazine section of the 
paper carries an 
\fraid?”; a do-it-yourself book is 
ten, “Be Your Own Analyst”; 
psychological plays which unravel the 


dark 


bewildering and we 


pho- 


bias, and curious 


Sunday 
““Are 


news- 
You 


writ- 


article, 
there are 


motives of twisted is all 
wonder that 
elusive something we label normality. 

We that personality ab- 
normalities are the result of a person’s 
sins. that if Adam had 
not sinned there would be no diseases, 


either 


souls. It 
about 


cannot say 
But we can say 


bodily or mental, and no 


per- 
sonality disorders. So when we want to 
study normality in its perfection, we go 
to one who has inherited no original 
sin, committed no actual sin. 
We go to the Sinless One, Jesus Christ. 


What strikes us about the personality 


who has 


of Christ is His self POssession. Sureness 
mark His 


deter 


fixity of intent 
Nothing Him 
from the work He Even 
at the age of twelve years He has a clear 

His 
alter 


of purpose, 


every action. can 


has come to do. 


consciousness of 
When, 


searching, 


the 
three sorrowful 
Mary finds her Son 
in the temple, Our Lord does not hesi- 
tate to remind her 
we find a little 
know that J 
Father’s business?” 

Peter learned the hard 
usually 


mission in 
world. 


days of 


with an abruptness 
“Did 
about My 


disturbing, you 


not must be 
way, as Peter 
learned, Christ’s work on 
earth entailed death on a Cross. When 
Peter attempted to turn Him 
road to Calvary, he heard Ow 
him “Satan.” If Peter 
Him, if none of the Apostles would fol- 
Him, He alone. We 
might add in passing that the power of 
Ou 


that 


from. the 
Lord call 
would not follow 


low would go on 


Lord’s constancy must have shown 
even in His physical appearance. Lit 
seen in the thin- 
skinned, sensitive Christs of 
pictures 


tle evidence of it is 
many holy 
and _ statues. 


Fear Our Lord knew, but not anxiety, 
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that small pit of terror in the depths. 
The 


minor difhculties as well as major evils 


anxious person trembles betore 
and is everlastingly hurried and harried 


by everything. Anxiety is not violent. 
It does not tear out the power of loving. 
Rather, anxiety is a well-mannered 
paralysis which renders the power of 
loving at first dull, then impotent. Aixt- 
ety does not destroy the freedom of per- 
sonality with one fell 
Christ no anxieties 
and therefore enjoyed the full capaciiy 


blow. Anxiety 


wears it away. had 


of loving and freedom. 


O say Our Lord enjoyed freedom 
of spirit does not mean that He 
aloof human 
No, He is subject to all the 
pressures of life: political pressure, for 
while still an infant He must flee to 
Egypt; domestic pressure, as His own 


stood from tensions of 


existence. 


relatives say, “He is mad,” and attempt 
to put an end to Him by throwing Him 
off a cliff; religious pressure, for the 
Scribes and Pharisees pursue Him and 
send spies to watch Him in His :move- 
ments; the pressure of interpersonal re 
lationships, for Peter is slow at learning, 
Thomas doubts Him, James and John 
are ambitious, Judas betrays Him; pres 
sure from the business of living, for the 
crowds are so demanding that He does 


not even have time to eat; pressure 


He lives in the 
without a 


from the elements, for 
one home. 
fidelity to 


and 


open air as 


Though there was 


that 


work 


meant death, it 


agons slow 
Loid to 
say that He had no fear of a painful 


death 


would be to dehumanize Our 
Fear is a human thing, and, sw 
prisingly enough, a rational thing. Man 
acts the way he should as a thinker when 
he fears something which threatens phys- 
ical or spiritual harm. The 


which 


man who 


fear an evil threatens 
not courageous; he is merely 
Christ’s fear of the Cross was 
great. Calvary was to be His place oi 
The intensity with which He 
feared that hill and the wood that there 
awaited Him caused Him to sweat blood. 


Man 


does not 
him is 


stupid. 


agony. 


Though Christ is a among men 


He is not anxious. 
knows 


His Heavenly Father 
and cares. For Christ that is 
enough. 

The brutalities of life never paralyzed 
Our Lord’s power. of loving and ot giv- 
ing Himself to others. If you have ever 
known a bitter man who could not rise 
above a slight, or even if you have 
ibove 
a great injustice, you know one in whom 
Such 
persons feed on themselves and claw at 


old wounds. 


known a man who could not rise 
the power of loving is stunted. 


They have rendered them- 
selves incapable of giving themselves. 
And because they cannot love, they are 
loved. 


E might say because Our Lord 
\) came to His own people and His 
own people would not receive Him. He 
had ample reason to be bitter. They fi- 
nally did Him and still He 
loved. He loved the great mass of sin- 


not 


to death, 


ners because they were like sheep with- 
out a shepherd, because they had so lit- 
tle love and were capable of so much. He 
loved Magdalene because there was pur- 
ity and passion in her tears. He loved 
Peter because even Peter’s three denials 
proceeded from what He knew was a 
great blundering love. He loved a city, 
Jerusalem, and wept for it, 


would be guilty of His blood. 


because it 
He loved 
a traitor because there was much good 
in Judas and because He was Judas’ 
friend. He His 

they ignorant 
acted in 


loved executioners be- 
and be 


Surely 


cause were men 


cause they ignorance. 
bitterness 


Here is a 


here is a love stronger than 


and injustice and hate. love 


stronger than death. 

To subject Our Lord to an exhaustive 
personality analysis would be 
We 
inexhaustible. 


a pious 
species of blasphemy. 
haust the 


cannot ex- 
Before the 
infinite we bow down in worship. The 
mind no less than the body bends low in 
worship, because it realizes that what 
we do not know and know of! 
Christ than what we know. 
But this much comfort we do have. In 
the God-Man, Christ, we have normality 
in all its grandeur and simplicity. 


cannot 
is greater 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Chicago’s most revered city editor has a temper that won for him the name 


of Uncle Grumpy. But, actually, it’s just a cover-up for the clemency of . 


THE INCLEMENT MR. LANE 





Clem Lane: the man behind the newspaper. In him, firmness 
joins hands with humor to make him one of the nation’s best city editors 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


CLEM LANE, city editor of the Chicago Daily News, has learned to 
treat his friends with some wariness and his enemies with open- 
hearted affection. For it is to a friend, one roving correspondent 
named Edwin A. Lahey, that Lane owes his public reputation for in- 
clemency; and it is a man from an opposition paper he can thank for 
the accolade, ‘the best city editor in the country.’’ The two accusa- 
tions, however, are not mutually exclusive, as even Lane’s friends 
reluctantly admit. A degree of inclemency, it seems, is indispensable 
to the behavioral pattern of city editors, the good ones at least. And 
in Lane’s case, ire is always softened by a sense of humor that makes 
it palatable even to sluggish rewrite men as Lane urges them to work 
faster: ‘‘C’mon, get going! Put the benzedrine on the expense account.” 

All this, however, may be a little misleading to the uninitiated. If 
running a city desk sometimes requires talents peculiar to a mule 
driver, more often it demands the combined gifts of generalissimo, 
businessman, saint, and savant. Lane manages to keep all four in 
reserve, ready as occasion demands. And occasion frequently does de- 
mand as Lane and his thirty-seven city desk staffers go about the busi- 
ness of reporting Chicago’s news. That he is successful in meeting the 
demand is amply proved by the more than 600,000 Chicagoans who 
plunk down their nickels each day for copies of the Chicago Daily News. 
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The city room of the Chicago Daily News: Here, Clem Lane and _ thirty-seven staffers go about 
the business of gathering and reporting Chicago’s “deviations from the norm” 

























At start of day, Lane assigns 1t news conference, Lane and other editors de- Lane confers with Managing Ed- 
his men, urges them to hustle cide remaking of pages in paper’s late editions itor Nordlander in his office 


The Inclement Mr. Lane 


THE NEWSPAPER that you read is the product of hundreds of 
judgments about the many news stories that cross an editor's 
desk each day. The judgments are made by editors like Clem 
Lane, and the standards he uses to make them are as important 
to the reader as the newspaper itself. Here are Lane’s standards. 

““News,”’ says the Daily News city editor, ‘’is any deviation 
from the norm and its significance for an editor depends on the 
number of people who will be affected by it.’’ As a man of deep 
Christian faith, he adds, however, that the task of the Christian 
journalist is to see that ‘’good deviations from the norm” receive 
greater emphasis than the bad. ‘’Newspapers have a duty to be 
on the side of decency,’’ Lane thinks, ‘‘and it pays off, too. It’s | © 
been my experience at least that a story about a person who does 
asi something unusual that manifests kindliness and charity touches 
Telephone is Lane's basic peoples’ hearts far more than the sensational story. Space de- 
inal tn: eteeantierinn diecess voted to crime news is rapidly dwindling year by year."’ 






THE SIGN 





Editor Lane are reflected in these candid photographs. 


The many moods of City 
gently bemused, and commanding, he reflects the character of his newspaper 


abo ul 
norm” 


} 





Lane presides over his city room much like an amiable lion over his den. The vigor that is his 
trademark is reflected in his private life through a multiplicity of Catholic and community activities. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The Jungle and Mrs. Luce 


SOME CITIZENS and newspapers recently found audible 
fault with Ambassador Clare Luce for her reported refusal to 
attend an international fair in Italy at which the motion 
picture Blackboard Jungle was to be among the prime ex- 
hibits of American achievement. Much of diplomacy leaves 
me cold, so I don’t particularly care whether Mrs. Luce 
erred, as some have said, in refusing to attend an important 


festival merely because a certain motion picture was sched- 
uled for showing. I do know that I was glad to hear her voice 
her objection to having a film like Blackboard Jungle shown 
in a foreign country as representative of the education and 
cultural level of her country and mine. It was satisfying to 
learn that another picture was substituted and the United 
States saved from one more bit of degradation offered by 
some of its more commercial minded citizens. 

The situation which the movie so strongly portrays may 
be true in that it has happened and may again happen 
in some of our large city schools. As a case history, a docu- 
mentary, a warning, Blackboard Jungle may serve a useful 
purpose for adult American audiences. The adolescent men 
—for that is what they are—who practice their talents for 
violence in some city schools and get it publicized in pic- 
tures like Blackboard Jungle, 1 know, ought to be busying 
themselves with work and tools and not textbooks. They are 
not children; they are as grown-up as many of them will 
ever be and they would be better off using their hands in 
useful work rather than in violence against their teachers. 
But if this situation is real, it is hardly representative of 
the many earnest students in our schools. Why offer it, 
then, as an example of American public schools to be viewed 
by citizens of other countries where such juvenile buffoons 
would long ago have been sent out to face the hard facts of 
earning a living. 

We have much that is great that can be shown convinc 
ingly in honest motion picture portrayals. We are a brave 
nation and a free one and one with rare idealism in a world 


of conflicting nationalisms. Why not sav so? 


Perils of a Bus Driver 


I RECENTLY READ an article about the perils of a school- 
bus driver’s life: how a boy held a small child out the 
bus window as it sped on its way; how another threw books 
and all but broke the driver’s head; how gutter language 
filled the bus interior, and so on and on. 

Last Sunday The New York Herald-Tribune had an article 
by a parent who rode in one of these buses. He described the 
general clatter and its components: the arguments, the shout 
ing, the fights. The driver reassured him that these things 
were usually settled peaceably by the adversaries but when 
they weren’t a big eighth grade girl with a Safety Patrol 
badge took over the peacemaking chore and did quite well 
for herself. Most buses, said the driver, had safety patrollers 
to keep order. 

But if ever the school-bus problem gets into a movie, I’m 
willing to wager it will show several murderous boys cowing 
the whole load, including the driver. When it is issued, we 
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will, of course, send it to Europe to let the continentals 
know all about terror on school buses in the United States, 

One of our new writers, Sloan Wilson, who has beep 
criticized by some realists because his book has a happy 
ending, defended it in really memorable words. “The world’s 
treated me awfully well,” he explained, “and I guess some 
of it’s crept into my work. These are pretty good times but 
too many novelists are still writing as if we were back in the 
depression years.” 

Grapes of Wrath was a documentary and a needed one 
and so are other books and plays, but this does not offer any 
excuse for continuous and vicious depreciation of our way 
of life. In the play The Skin of our Teeth, there is one place 
near the end where Mary Martin rushes in and_ begins 
straightening the furniture in the half-wrecked house and 
shouting aloud to all and sundry, “The war’s over.” Emerg- 
ing from a hideout in the cellar, Mrs. Atrobus, who with her 
husband represents humanity, pokes up her head and asks, 
“Who won it?” One feels that today, when we are winning 
lots of things besides wars, some of our bright authors are 
still asking who won the war. Also, one feels that they think 
they could write a really fine book if we had lost it. 


Less People or More Hats? 


ANOTHER FACET of our pessimism is that which makes us 
write solemnly about how we are overproducing population 
in the world, what with the way we make people healthier 
and save babies’ lives and so on. And how we are in immi- 
nent danger of having a lot of the world starve because we 
can’t grow enough to feed them all. There is no real rem. 
edy, of course, for such writers except something like Planned 
Parenthood, but the article did contain one interesting hint 
Following the sad prediction that if you make _ people 
healthier you make them hungrier and they live longer and 
too many babies will survive and grow up, there was the 
suggestion that more wars might decimate them, as wars had 
in the past. This was no outright proposal, of course, but 
the unpleasant implication was there. 

A few days later I read in the paper that the United Na 
tions Food and Agricultural Organization had sent out its 
annual report. This group, which is made up of seventy-two 
nations, states that food production is increasing faster than 
the world’s population growth, though it admits millions 
are getting too little while others have too much. Agricultural 
production in the world is greater by 25 per cent than it 
was eight years ago, it adds. So maybe after all we won't 
have to think of ways to kill people off. It reminds one of 
Chesterton’s argument relating to birth control: why not, 
instead of killing off the people who don’t have hats, make 
more hats? 

Back in Puritan days when children were given biblical 
names like Faithful and Patience, there was one name, neavy 
to carry but pretty good, which more than one child bore- 
Obejoyful. I don’t want our Jimmies and Marys to be 
loaded with that, but I think it might be nice if, since we 
are so loaded with organizations that one more won’t hutt, 
we begin the Society of Obejoyfuls, the dues being one 
good laugh a day at nonsense such as I have listed above. 
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ning 4 eo Rg Recently, a young couple went into the Women’s Federal Savings and 
} are te a Loan Association in Downtown Cleveland to make application for a 
hink = es mortgage on a new house. 

a0 There is nothing unusual in this nor in the fact that the application was 
turned down. It seems the couple already had a house which also was 
mortgaged. Because of the over-all financial picture, Women’s Federal sug- 
gested the couple return when their current property was disposed of. 

The couple expressed disappointment and told of their difficulties in 
selling their property. It had been on the market for a long time, but it 
was not overpriced. There just didn’t seem to be a buyer. 

They were a Catholic couple but it came as a bit of a surprise to be sud- 
denly urged to pray about the problem. One expects such advice from a 
priest but not from a savings and loan association. Furthermore, the couple 
were told to pray in particular to the Infant of Prague. 

“Say a Novena to the Infant of Prague and your home will surely be 
sold and soon,” was the calm advice of Clara E. Westropp, cutive vice 
president of Women’s Federal. She added: 

“I’m serious. We have never made a major decision in this association 
without first turning to prayer and asking God’s guidance on our projects. 
If God wants you in a new home, He'll see you get there.” 
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discovered what 
Clara Westropp meant. They invested 
in a Novena to the Infant of Prague 


The couple soon 


and it paid dividends, both material 
and spiritual. Not only was their house 
sold quickly but, in addition, the couple 
came tothe realization that their religion 
was meant to the 
life. They are spiritually richer for it. 

Women’s 


penetrate whole of 


Federal is, of course, open 
for business to all, irrespective of race, 
color, or creed. 
bulk of 
whole concern breathes a Catholic spirit 


However, although the 
its clients are non-Catholics, the 


The Mortgage and Savings Depart- 
ments are directed under the watchful 
eyes of the Infant of Prague; St. Francis 
and St. Ignatius occupy special niches 
in Clara Westropp’s office. 

Clara’s sister, Judge Lillian Westropp. 
is president of Women’s Federal. Her 
cfhce with religious 


also is adorned 


statues and paintings. 


HERE is also the oratorv—the only 
ia house of prayer in the world of 
finance. Here, Women’s Federal em- 
ployees can spend a few quiet moments 
of the day, praying or meditating. 

Each morning before they start their 
day, Catholic Women’s 
Federal for 
the world 
peace. In addition, employees contri- 
bute toward a Mass 


Tuesday at 


employees of 
the 
said 


congregate in 
Rosary, 


oratory 
which is {on 


for world peace, 
celebrated every 
John’s Cathedral. 
While celebrated in 
the oratory, it is prepared for the day 


when permission may be granted. There 


nearby St. 


no Masses are 


is a beautiful wooden carved altar and 
statues of The 
which about fifty is in 
use by the staff. 

In the 


eral, 


many saints. oratory, 


seats constant 


lower level of 


Fed 


center, 


Women’s 
there is a_ recreational 
which also is used for sodality meetings 
Here, there is a 
Sacred Heart, 
without a vase of fresh 

The Sacred Heart was enthroned in 
the Women’s Federal 
years much the 
that it is done in the 

Finally, the 
missions 
rather 


too, statue olf the 


which has never been 


flowers 
building _ five 


ago, in same manne 
home. 
work 
carried 
room, 


there is the 


from a 


lor 
which is 
back from 
the grandeur of the rest of the building. 
Here, thousands of packages are wrap- 
ped by volunteers and dispatched to 
far corners of 


on 


remote away 


the earth. 

The missionary effort is not officially 
sponsored by Women’s Federal, but its 
executives are the driving force behind 
it. Rosaries or vestments—Mass kits o7 
catechisms—all these things have 
supplied throughout the years. 

It is surely a welcome reversal of the 
New Testament story of Christ ousting 
the 


been 


sacrilegious money lenders from 
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the temple. Now we have modern and 
moral money lenders welcoming Christ 
into the temple of finance. 

It’s often been asked: How 
all come about? And the answer 
always been the same: women 
faith. 

The only savings and loan association 
that is owned, directed, 
women, Fed- 
eral first opened its doors in May, 1935. 


did it 
has 
with 


in the world 


and staffed by Women’s 
It was a period which, according to the 
experts, Was not a good time to start 


a banking-type business, especially when 


it was run by women. 
The effects of the 1929 crash were 
still being felt. The depression was 


still very much a reality. Added to all 
this was the fact that the total assets of 
the new group were only $85,000. 

But there also were several intangible 
assets not usually associated with ven- 
tures of this type. 

There was the burning determination 
of the Westropp sisters and their col- 
that 


contribution to 


leagues to could 
make a the 
financial as well as the cultural, social, 
life of Cleveland. There 
was the willingness for the self-sacrifice 
hard work 
venture succeed. 


prove women 


decided 
and domestic 
hours of 
the 
But the most important asset of all 
the that faith moves 
mountains—faith in God, faith in fel- 
the cornerstone of 
policy 


entailed in long 


needed to make 


was knowledge 
This is 
Federal 


proved a great success. 


low man. 


Women’s and it has 


The first humble, cramped quarters 


o! 1935 in Cleveland’s Arcade have 
eone. Now Women’s Federal is housed 
in its own five-story building with 


modern surroundings on Superior Av- 
enue, opposite the huge public library. 
The assets have undergone considerable 
change, too. In 1935, they were $85,000, 
today they are more than 52 million. 
\nd the major credit for the successful 
rise of the financial institution goes to 
the Westropp. sisters. 

Judge Lillian Westropp has sat on 
Cleveland’s municipal bench for twenty- 
four years, having first entered law in 
1915. 
the Bench is the sponsoring of the Psy- 
chiatric Clinic for the Municipal and 


\mong her accomplishments on 


Common Pleas Courts in Cuyahoga 
County, which aids an average of 860 
cases a year. In more than twenty 


years of service on the bench, Judge 
Westropp has shown a deep _ interest 
and insight into the social problems 
her court and has been 
especially helpful to her community in 
her humane 


Despite 


coming into 
decisions. 


her civic activities, Judge 
Lillian finds the time to help guide 
Women’s Federal, constantly encourag- 
ing spiritual as well as material aspira- 
tions. 


sister 


Her 
plains of 


Clara took to the 
so-called higher education, 
After graduation from high school and 
later a business colloge, she joined her 
father in the mercantile field where 
she received valuable training in sales. 
manship, accounting, 
work. 


never 


and — secretarial 

Clara worked hard, long hours, look. 
ing forward to the day when a woman's 
talents would be appreciated in the 
business field. 

Her first test came when she joined 
Lillian in organizing a_ state-chartered 
savings and loan company in 1922. She 
was appointed exccutive secretary, a 
position she held until the Women’s 
Federal was organized in 1935. 

She entered the task with the 
same determined spirit, proving to all 


new 


that a woman could succeed in a busi- 
ness long dominated by men. 

The Cuyahoga County Savings and 
Loan League showed its appreciation 
of her efforts in 1952 by making her the 
first woman president of the group. 

Clara’s_ philosophy the 
“sharks” to Says: 


puts loan 
She 
“Savings represent the worth of the 


families and the individuals who have 


shame. 


worked and sacrificed to accumulate 
them. They represent untold times 
more than their face value in terms, 


especially, of trust—trust in neighbor; 
trust in community; trust in country. 
They represent, too, hope. Hope and 
faith in the future system of free enter- 
prise, of honest competition, of equit- 
able dealings grounded in justice under 
the that free men them- 
selves. 


laws set for 


“Loans represent the ability of a 
neighbor to help his fellow citizen when 
help is needed and when it is grounded 
on a sense of responsibility between 
the helper and the one who is aided. 
Loans mean the 


family—into more prosperous business, 


expansion of _ the 


into better living conditions, into more 
healthful into a_ better 
life for the free- 


circumstances, 
the better exercise of 
doms we enjoy.” 


ILLIAN 


business 


Clara conduct their 
with a great deal of 
personal contact with the simple folk 
whom they serve. No problem of the 
ordinary seeker is 
ignored. 

They are in business and act like 
business people. But they add that little 
touch which is so often ignored. They 
are dealing with human_ beings—sons 
and daughters of God—and they recog: 
nize in all an inherent dignity. 

This attitude has rubbed off on the 


and 


mortgage or loan 





GERARD E. SHERRY, news editor of The 
Catholic Universe-Bulletin, writes frequently 
for The Sign and other magazines 
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nd staff and an unusual personnel-customer distributed to missionaries in various hundreds of other — — 
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0k- prayer that everything works out for dioceses. In addition, Pope Pius XIf They have acted as a leaven ue a 
an’s | you.” was pleased to note its good work and world that seeks | constantly to reject 
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Clara Westropp. standing, and her sister, Judge Lillian Westropp, are the moving spirits behind the Women’s 
SIGN Federal Savings and Loan Association. They have acted as a leaven in a world that seeks to reject God 
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SINNERS AND CYNICS 


The sinners are mostly coaches who believe that getting kicked in the complexion 


by a cleat-studded shoe does something for a man’s soul, The cynics are sportswriters opposed 


to anything more violent than pulling a cork. Oh, of course, then there was Elmer... 


by RED SMITH 


wo deplorable trends have been 
noted in recent autumns in Cir- 

cles where men talk or write about 
intercollegiate 
ball. 

One is the 
coaches, professors, and presidents to 
pretend that 
frozen 


sports, espec ially foot- 


tendency of college 
dashed violently 
kicked in the 
cleat-studded 
twelve 


being 


upon earth and 
complexion by a 
filled with a builds 
a boy’s character, benefits him physi 


cally, and ennobles him. spiritually. 


shoe, 


size foot, 


The other is the growing disposition 
among cynics to declare that football 
does no such thing. 


The fact is, there are valid arguments 


to be offered on both sides of the 
question but the wrong people make 
the arguments. 

The coach doth protest too much, 


particularly if his carnivora happen to 
be getting the tannic acid flogged out 
of their leathery hides 
and above all if he works fo 
muscle foundries 
dent’s clocking in the 
is the measure of his 
tainments. 


every Saturday, 


one ol 
those where a_ stu- 
dash 
intellectual at- 
characters should 
be the last to speak of character. 

On the other hand, the cynics are 
mostly 


sixty-vard 


These 


used sportswriters deteriorated 


by age, scrawny to begin with, and 
with thinning 
hair that may once have been red, rim- 
less glasses, allergic to lofty stadia, and 
opposed to any exercise more violent 
than pulling a cork. 


together with watery 


now grown paunchy, 


These attributes, 
blue eyes and a 
receding chin, entitle them to seats in 
the press box but do not qualify them 
as football authorities their 
pasty faces have never been stepped 
on with a single cleat. 

If a 
the 


because 


digression 
construction of 


may be permitted, 
that last sentence 
recalls a scrap of syntax which has been 
treasured in memory for years because 
of its lilting, cadenced One 


) music. 
winter on Long Island a young 


very 
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lady emerged from her house wearing 
sombrero, neckerchief, and chaps and 
brandishing a braided quirt. 


“Ah,” said a neighbor, “now I know 
where you were yesterday. Was the 
rodeo a good show?” 


“Wonderful,” the young lady. said. 
“One guy got kicked in the eye with 
a bull and another got stepped on his 
arm.” 

Anvhow, if talk about 
the moral, spiritual, and social values 
of football, a qualified authority should 
be consulted, and there just happens 
one available. He is Mr. Jim 
Crowley, who played left halfback un- 
der Knute Rockne as the im- 
mortal Horsemen of Notre Dame 
and for his sins, is chairman of 
the State Athletic 


there’s to be 


to be 


one ol 
Fou 
now, 
Pennsylvania 
mission. 

Over a period of years Mr. 
Crowley viewed football at point-blank 
range, as a player, as a big-time coach 
at Michigan State and Fordham, as 
commissioner of the professional and 
defunct All-America Conference, and 
as coach of the equally mercenary, 
equally obsolete Chicago Rockets. 

When he speaks of 
instrument of 


Com- 


long 


football as an 
human 
speaks from experience. 


relations he 
When he ex- 
patiates upon the comradeship of team- 
mates held bonds forged 
and tempered in the heat of conflict— 
when he talks like that he is richly 
cloquent and deeply sincere. 


forever by 


Gentlemen,” he may say, rising from 
a seat beside Elmer Layden to address 
a gathering of football men, “gentle- 


men, take me and Elmer here.” Af- 


fectionately he lays a paw upon the 
bony shoulder of the man who played 
at his side as fullback with the Four 


Horsemen. 

“Never as long as I live and breathe,” 
Mr. Crowley “can I forget old 
Elmer, and I daresay old Elmer can 
never forget me. We fought the good 
fight feel 


Says, 


together and—did I Elmer 


wince under my hand just now? He 
is remembering a against Ne- 
braska. 


game 


“It was in the first quarter and we 
had the ball near Nebraska’s two-yard 
line, second down and a little less than 
a yard to go. Against Rockne’s advice 
and his own better judgment, Harry 
Stuhldreher decided to give Elmer and 
Don Miller a and take a 
on me making a first down. 

“As I got the ball and_ started, a 
Nebraska tackle burst through. He 
was the biggest and ugliest and mean- 
est tackle I'd ever seen. 


rest chance 


His eyes were 
as big as saucers and they blazed with 
a wild, savage glare. He had his mouth 
open, and his two teeth gleamed like 
the fangs of a Bengal tiger. His hands 
were like hams, his shoulders as wide 
as a door, and he bore down 
blotting out the sun. 


on me, 


LD Elmer, my friend, frail and 
() courageous, was leading me into 
the line. He took in the situation at 
a glance, and never hesitated. Gritting 
his teeth, shutting his eyes, he hurled 
his fragile body into that tackle’s path, 


cutting the monster down with a 
mighty crash. 
“Thanks to Elmer, I lived, though 


of course I didn’t make the first down. 
You can imagine my feelings, though, 
the gratitude born of my friend’s un- 
selfish devotion. I tell you, gentlemen, 
that was thirty years ago and not a 
day has passed since but I have thanked 
Elmer in my heart for that 
sacrifice. ‘There is a bond between us 
that nothing can dissolve.” 

The organ Mr. Crowley’s 
voice throb through the lower register, 
deep with emotion. He pauses, swal- 
lows hard, takes a sip of water and 
continues. 


deed of 


tones ol 


“[ would not have you think,” he 
says, “that the camaraderie of the foot- 
ball field is limited to the members 


of the team. No, the lessons that are 
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yarned there can never be forgotten 
‘y this life. The capacity for friendship 
there 


ind understanding developed 

embraces all human relationships, on 
the field and off. Let me _ illustrate. 
“In that same Nebraska game, we 


had possession deep in our own terri- 
wry, fourth down and twelve yards to 
», Stuhldreher made the orthodox 
jecision for such a situation. He called 
for a plunge into the line by Layden. 


“As Elmer got the ball and started, 
the other Nebraska tackle — burst 
hrough. He was bigger and _ uglier 
nd meaner than the first. His eyes 


ere as big as dinner plates and they 
famed with a cannibalistic light. His 
juth was wide open and he had only 


& er" 
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one tooth, which gleamed like the tusk 
of a maddened boar. His hands were 
like standing rib roasts, huge and rare 
His shoulders were as wide 
Grinning evilly, 


red. 
as a cathedral door. 
he bore down on Elmer, darkening the 
sky. 


and 


WAS leading Elmer into the line. 
| In the wink of an eye, I sized up 
the situation. Everything, I knew, de- 
pended on me. I thought of that earlier 
play and Elmer had 
at heaven knew what frightful cost to 
himself, and a hot wave of gratitude 


how saved me 


swept over me. 
“Gritting my teeth against the grind- 


ing shock, shutting my eyes, I turned 





away. Elmer, old Elmer, my friend 
Elmer! I couldn’t watch.” 
Mr. Crowley pauses again, and the 
room is very still. Only his own heavy 
breathing disturbs the 


bear to 


tense quiet. 


“When they peeled off that tackle 
and scraped Elmer up,” he says, “he 
spoke in a thin, shaking voice. ‘Oh,’ 


I wish Rock would 
left half!’’ 


Elmer said, ‘oh, how 
play Harry O’Boyle at 

“Now mind ventlemen,” 
Crowley O’ Boyle 
even a regular on that team. It 


Mr. 


wasn’t 


you, 
says, ‘Harry 
wasn't 
he standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Elmer and me, and yet to this day there 
is a bond between Elmer and Harry, a 
that football 


nothing can destroy.” 


friendship created and 


ben +) 


* ae ~| 
ee | . 
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Notre Dame’s Four Horsemen: When they scraped Elmer up, all he could do was mutter something about a guy named O’Boyle 
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or as safe as the no man’s land 
between armies. Most homes are just 
half safe. Here are some safety 

do’s and don’ts to help make your 


home safe for your family 


IN’T—place candles 
i\—keep them in very sturdy holders 


near 


How Safe 
Is YOUR Home? 


Home can be as safe as a padded cell 





curtains 





ON’T—overload wiring by using extra 


itlets. 


DO— install 
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new 


outlets 









Three Lions Photos 
DON’T—slap throw rugs on newly waxed floors. You may slip 


DO—take care to sew rubber strips on rugs to stop sliding 









DON’T—wear frilly clothes near lighted stove DON’T—open cooker when pressure remains high 
DO—keep work clothes practical, simple, safe DO—cool pressure cooker before you open it 





wend 
DON’T—smoke in bed, no matter how wide awake DON’T—park hard-to-see objects on stairways 
you may be. DO—douse cigarette before retiring DO—keep stairways well lit and uncluttered 
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4 GERMAN OFFICER 
By Serge Groussard. 


Putnam. 


218 pages 
$3.00 


\fter the Allied victory, the men most 
honored under the Nazi regime suffered 
most during Germany’s collapse. Karl 
Briicken, a former Wehrmacht Colonel, 
returns from the Front to find himself 
unemployable and penniless. He is 
forced to become a scavenger, to stand 
in bread lines, and to ruins. 
When hunger and finally 
force him to ask for government help, 

protests his imnocence 


live in 
exhaustion 


before a 
charge of murdering 6 civilians and the 
retaliatory hanging of 23 Poles, includ- 
ng his mistress. These and other high- 
lights of his war career Herr Briicken 
now has time to mull over and evaluate. 
without remorse and always with the 
conviction that he acted honorably 

Briicken is the typically cold, stern, 


and humorless German officer, blindly 
devoted to duty. Still we cannot but 
admire the = stoicism with which he 


bears the loss of his left arm and _ part 
of one foot. He never complains, but 
he is often harsh in dealing with others. 
Gradually life brightens for Herr 
bricken. His family, with the excep- 
tion of two children, is restored to him, 
and after a post as 
\merican office, he is transferred to a 
Colonelship in the Grenzschutzpolitzei. 
Having lived only for Germany, he 
shares her punishment as well as her 
rehabilitation. 

The has an understated, 
restrained quality which does not here 
make for more powerful expression but 
rather gives the novel some of the stiff- 
ness of its protagonist. Colonel Briicken 
would perhaps seem less a type against 
amore fully drawn family background. 

PAULA BOWES. 


messenger in an 


writing 


ANDERSONVILLE 


By MacKinlay Kantor. 
World Publishing. 


767 pages 
$5.00 


To the ever-growing list of books on 
this season’s most popular literary sub- 
ject—the Civil War—is now added 
Andersonville, a novel certain to be 
touted one of the finest of all Civil War 
novels. Here is the grim record of 
that prisoner stockade in Georgia that 
took more lives in fourteen months 


November, 1955 


than did the battles of Antietam. Bull 
Run, and Gettysburg combined. 

Twenty-five years of research have 
into — this MacKinlay 
Kantor has run down every primary 
source. His facts from letters, 
diaries, military records, and Congres- 
sional documents, plus over one hun- 
dred (all duly listed in an 
appended bibliography) treating of the 
horror of Andersonville. 


cone volume 


come 
books 


Recounted is the story that lies be- 
hind the 50,000 Federal prisoners held 
by the Confederates on twenty odd 
acres of land surrounded by a fifteen- 
foot-high pine Naked to the 
elements, food and proper 
clothing, the suffering of the prisoners 
almost defies imagination; yet the con- 
gestion, malnutrition, exposure, pollu- 
tion of water, and disease that caused 
the death of 14.000 men is brought into 
sharp focus. 

Though a work of fiction, Anderson- 
wille is presented as an accurate history 
of the prison. The leading characters, 
prisoners as well as prison officials. are 
drawn from life; only those portrayed 


fence. 
without 


as civilians of the neighborhood are 
fictitious. 
Realism has been the author’s aim: 


but possibly the result is too realistic 
lor sensitive readers, not to mention 
two or three morally objectionable epi- 
that add little to the narrative. 
Nonetheless, in scope, in structure. in 
stvle, Andersonville is an exceptional 
novel, an eminent adaptation of history 
to fiction. 


sodes 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO 


SEA FIGHTS AND SHIPWRECKS 


By Hanson W. Baldwin. 
Hanover House. 


315 pages. 

$3.95 
In these 
true 
and 


fascinating 
tales of 
ships in stress 
upon the oceans,” Mr. 
Baldwin, military edi- 
tor of The New York 
has chosen 
eighteen episodes. The 
author that rare 
combination of expert 


“men 


Times, 


has 


Hanson W. 
Baldwin 


knowledge and a lucid prose style, and 
it is safe to predict that this book will 
be a sure-fire hit. 

Perhaps the most blood-curdling sea 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





was the wreck of 
‘Medusa” off the 
1816. Mr. Baldwin 
states that some of the details of suffer- 
ing were so horrible that they were 
deleted. The Battle of Leyte Gulf is 
impartially surveyed with special notes 


disaster of all time 
the French frigate 


coast of Africa in 


appended by two of the principals, Ad- 
mirals Thomas C. Kincaid and William 
F. Halsey. 

The great Pacific typhoon of Decem- 
ber, 1944, that struck Admiral Halsey’s 
Third Fleet is especially poignant Al- 
though it occurred in recent times, how 
many Americans realize the appalling 
toll that ensued: 790 deac@ or missing; 
80 injured; 146 
wrecked, and the terrible battering sus- 
tained by Another 
known 


airplanes lost or 
the smaller ships? 

the little 
rescue cruise of the gig from 
the wrecked American side wheel steam- 


absorbing drama_ is 


incredible 


er “Saginaw” across 1800 miles of the 
Pacific in 1870 
The sinking of the “Titanic” and 


“Lusitania” are here and, of course, the 
greatly publicized mystery of the strange 


abandonment of the “Mary Celeste.’ 
Mr. Baldwin insists that the correct 
name was Mary, not Marie. He does 


a fine job of removing the fictitious 
embroideries from the few known facts, 
but this greatest of all sea mysteries re- 
mains unsolved. 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


CONFESSIONS OF FELIX 
KRULL, CONFIDENCE MAN 


> 


By Thomas Mann 384 pages 


Knopf. $4.50 


In Confessions of Fe- 
lix Krull, 
Man, Thomas 
fashions the 


Confidence 
Mann 
super- 
fraud, a deceiver of 
both the world and 
himself. Like the hero 
of many a picaresque 
novel 





before now, he 


Thomas Mann 


is a young gentleman 

of a newly poor family. A handsome 
face and sharp wit are his sole means 
of recouping his fortunes, and he sets 
about the task with assurance and skill. 
However, Mann portrays in Felix a 
coxcomb of such vanity and impudence 
that throughout the entire novel he is 
more a figure of fun than of enterprise. 
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Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine tool- 
ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 


the decorative headbands. 
Bible Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 


most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 
| Douay version of the Old Testament, new Confraternity re- 


vision of the New Testament. Frontispiece and 22 full color 
wort 4. paintings. 1444 text pages in all. Price only $12.00 (#xcl27). 


Other editions. $7.50 (#xcl07); 
name 


$4.50 (#xcl03) 
FOR THE 


CATHOLIC 
HOME 


A Hw iT in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy leather. 











————— 


At all bookstores, P. J. KENEDY & SONS, New York 8 












The style is a “cascade of chatter” 
through which Felix describes , 
bedizened bourgeois home in the Rhine 
country and youth spent as a waiter jp 
a Parisian hotel (with leisure devoted 
to being a gigolo and a thief). The 
story closes in the midst of a new career 
—impersonating a Belgian marquis visit 
ing Portugal while on the Grand Tow 

But what marks off Felix alias Ap. 
mand the Waiter alias Louis, Marquis 
de Venosta, from such swashbucklers a; 
Tom Jones or Anthony Adverse is that 
for once we have a completely unlik. 
able rogue. His cold-fish amorality and 
smug way of justifying his sins mak 
him a champion among twentieth cep. 
tury whited sepulchres. 

Mann’s writing is sonorous and 
baroque, brightened with humor. Hov- 
ever, despite its artistry the book js 


neither for the sensitive nor fanciers 
of the good old-fashioned adventure 
tale, though adventures it contains 


aplenty. But, as a portrait of a vain 
and self-deluding scamp, who just has 
to be caught up with one day, Felix 
Krull’s story is real entertainment. 
CLORINDA CLARKE, 
PORTRAIT OF PATTON 
By Harry H. Semmes. 308 pages. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. $6.00 


General George S. Patton, Jr., was a 
child of combat. He confided to his 
diary that he “loved war” and he saw 
little personal joy in any existence out- 
side of battle. And yet, paradoxically 
he was a poet whose verses command 
respect and evoke no little emotion. II, 
during World War II, it had_ been 
bandied about among his troops that 
the stern disciplinarian who rode herd 
over them was devoting his time to 
meter and rhyme, his soldiers would 
have been loathe to accept such a 
fantasy. 

Harry H. Semmes, a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the Reserves and now a Wash- 
ington lawyer, served under Patton in 
both World Wars. Now, a decade after 
the death of “Old Blood and Guts,” 
Patton’s subordinate and_ friend has 
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written this volume to attempt to show 
what made Patton “tick.” It is no eas 








task for the man was full of contradic 





A Gift FOR ALL CHILDREN 


The Blessings before and after meals-- 





Exquisitely framed in rich, 


ls MESSAGE 
CUTS NRO Oh) 
ON a 1955 ORIGINALS BY 


i i XAVIER ART DEPARTMENT 


antique ivory and gold plastics. 





Saeed stand on table or buffet. “  . . @ middle course between ex- 
cessive realism and exaggerated sym- 

Seas Wn Cm GR TE] a ican BO 
“ sarsracron sume «= Ge INSIDE MESSAGES FROM SCRIPTURE 


AND LITURGY 
16 assorted designs, with envelopes, 
$1. (Please add 10¢ for postage.) 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY, CHRISTMAS CARD DEP’T. 
| NEW ORLEANS 25, LOUISIANA 


OR YOUR MONEY IMMEDIATLY REFUNDED !! 


THE ROLAN CO. 
$02 CHARLES ST. SHARPSVILLE, PA 
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tions. 

Mr. Semmes had the blessings of the 
Patton family and has been generously 
provided with Patton’s diary, his per 
sonal letters, speeches, and other pet 
sonal papers. Although not the first 
book to be published about Patton, it 
has the advantage of first-hand personal 
recollections and observations. Needless 
to say, Mr. Semmes is a Patton advo 
cate and defends him almost without 
reserve. 

Despite the lack of objectivity 
prompted by the friendship between 
biographer and subject, it is apparent 
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Two Important 
Contributions to 


Catholic Literature 





A readable new version by HAROLD 
C. GARDINER, S.J., Literary Editor 
of America. This new version of 
the immortal spiritual work is based 
on the definitive Whitford transla- 
tion, long recognized as the best, 
but whose language is difficult for 
the average recder. It retains all 
the beauty and flow of the original 
but is completely understandable 
to the modern reader. $2.50 























Summa Contra Gentiles of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas has been called 
the basic statement of Catholic- 
ism, yet there is no complete English 
translation available in this country. 
On the Truth of the Catholic Faith; 
BOOK I: GOD is the first of a new, 
complete, and authoritative 5-vol- 
ume translation of the entire work. 
The editor and translator, ANTON 
C. PEGIS, is an outstanding Catholic 
scholar and Professor of the History 
of Philosophy at the Pontifica] In- 
stitute of Mediaeval Studies. $2.50 








HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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that Patton was a genius, one of the 
first men to realize the potential of 
armor and undoubtedly the most bril- 
liant manipulator of the tank. What 
made Patton a bit hard “to take’ was 
his knowledge of his own ability and 
his egocentric attitude. It will be re- 
membered that there were those who 
took delight in saying, “Our blood and 
his guts.” 

No one can deny, however, that Pat- 
ton’s audacious strategies were responsi- 
ble for saving thousands of 
lives in the long run. He was also 
among the first to suspect that the Rus- 


American 


sian military machine was the instru- 
ment of some macabre mob- which 
would have to be dealt with at some 


later date. Certainly his death was a 
tragic loss to his countrymen. 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


| THE TONTINE 


By 


Thomas B. Costain. 2 vols. 

Doubleday. $5.95 ea. 
The Tontine is a 
long, leisurely histor- 
ical novel in two vol 
umes. The pace is 
slow but certain, and 


though the characters 
are many and varied, 





as are also the scenes 
in which they live, the 
author has no trouble Costain 

keeping them in line. The action be- 
gins right after the battle of Waterloo 


‘Wises B. 


| and comes down to the end of the nine- 


teenth the time 


his 


century. Having all 
world, Costain moves story 
from England to Jamaica to Bermuda 
and — back 
wherever 


in the 


to England again, but 
the reader finds himself he 
knows it won’t be long before he is in 
England. In fact, he has never left it. 
This is in part due to the author’s skill 
in holding his plot firmly in hand and 
in part due to his subject, which is the 
stability of English character. 

It is a work of sustained 
imagination, describing 


historical 
three or four 
generations of the two most important 
families in the In a 
a description of the changing face of a 
civilization. 


story. sense it is 
The trade empire which 


Carboy builds is an 


unconscious imita- 
tion of Napoleon’s attempt to build a 
political empire. 
ruthless, 
in his 


Carboy is 
he is when, 
middle finally 
the reader is deeply moved. 

Sometimes the author takes 
with characters, describing 


Though 
all bad 


nineties, he 


not and 


dies 


liberties 
his them 
before they come on the scene, explain- 
ing the naturalness of coincidence, or 
patting a character on the back when 
he has pulled himself out of a dilemma. 
He is not afraid to be sentimental when 
the narrative requires sentimentality, 
and all the love stories are pleasant. 
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There is Nothing to Replace 
THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC 
for 1956 


NO OTHER BOOK 


has the same co-ordinated informa- 
tion 


NO OTHER BOOK 


answers so many difficult questions 


NO OTHER BOOK 


is so useful at home, school, office 
NO OTHER BOOK 
makes such a fine gift for everyone 
Indexed. Illustrated. 700 pages. 
$2.00; cloth, $2.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 
Dept 4-2244 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
Paterson 3, N. J. 











For Fall Reading 











The Cure d’Ars 
By Msgr. Francis Trochu, trans. by 
tonald Matthews—A new, shorter ver- 
sion of one of the best-known saints of 
modern times—the d’Ars. 
ing the earlier career of the saint until 


Cure Cover- 


he had wrought his transformation of 
the village of Ars, the author devotes 
separate chapters different aspects 


of the Cure'’s life. $3.00 








The Father of the Little Flower 

By a sister of St. Therese, trans. by [7 
Michael Collins, S.M.A.—Written by a 
sister of the Little Flower, this simple 
and intimate account 
nificent personality and incontestable 
greatness of St. Thérése’s father. 





reveals the mag- 


$1.50 








Graceful Living 





A Course in the Appreciation of the Sacraments 

By John Fearon, O.P.—This treat- 
ment of the seven sacraments presents 
fundamental 
adds 


Thomistic concepts and 
and practical 
Written in a pleasing style 
it will be easily understood and appre- 
ciated by all deeply 


Graceful Living. 


striking analogies 


reflections 


with 


2.50 


concerned 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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THE NUN 


by Margaret Trouncer 


\ 
é 


First Fridays, Sacred Heart devotions 
—we take them happily for granted. 
But we owe them entirely, under God, 
to one girl. In the eyes of the world 
a singularly pathetic, ill-used nun, but 
in the sight of heaven one of the hap- 
piest and most glorious of saints: 
Margaret Mary Alacocque, saint of 
the Sacred Heart. Oddly enough, this 
is the first full length story of her life: 
nothing else you read this year will 
impress you so much. $3.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 
A Memoir by J. B. Morton 


An extraordinarily life-like portrait, 
the fruit of thirty years’ friendship 
with Belloc. The author is the best- 
known columnist in England: “Beach- 
comber” of the Daily Express. $2.75 


THE FOUNTAIN OF 
JUSTICE 
by John Wu 


A study of the Natural Law, con- 
cerned especially with the Common 
Law, which it traces from its Anglo- 
Saxon origins to its modern American 
developments; fully amplified by 
cases. Not a book for lawyers only, 
though its author is one of the world’s 
great lawyers. $3.75 


Order from The Sign or trom 
any bookstore 


For full descriptions of these books see Sheed 
& Ward's OWN TRUMPET: to get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Teresa 
MacGill—all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD = New York 3 
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| among them. 


All the relationships in the story are 
held together by the tontine, a com- 
bination lottery and insurance, 
which puts a premium on long life, 
and under the circumstances, the 
characters cannot be blamed for trying 
to stretch out their lives as far as pos- 
sible. 


of 


SO, 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


A SHOW OF FORCE 


By Stewart Thomson. 
Harper. 


286 pages. 
$3.50 


There are explosive moments and pass- 
ages of top-quality writing in this novel 
of life in a British oilfield colony on the 
Euphrates, but these assets cannot com- 
pensate for the author’s failure to bring 
either his European or Arabian charac- 
ters to life. 
Maneppo is a seething cauldron of 
political intrigue, hatred, fear, and un- 
rest by both native and imported pop- 
ulation. The latter group includes con- 
sular officials, oil company workers, and 
the members of an archaeological ex- 
pedition. The monotony and strains of 
life in the colony lead to the inevitable 
explosion, ignited at the right moment 
by the political extremists who would 
drive all foreigners from their land. 
Thomson is a discerning analyst, who 
exhibits a keen knowledge of the hair- 
breadth distinctions that mark the 
lationships between the peoples of the 
East and thei rulers. He 
realizes the threat of Russian expansion 


re- 
former 


in an area where poverty and ignorance 
man’s lot life from cradle to 
Thomson has handled the situa 
tion with vigor and a facile typewriter. 
He not successful 
bringing his characters to full 
The Arabs are indistinguishable from 
the landscape, and the British, a varied 
lot ranging from fear-ridden to bluster- 
ing neurotics, are neither convincing, 

sympathetic understandable. 
JERRY COTTER. 


are in 


grave. 


has been as in 


bloom. 


nol 


THE CHANGELINGS 


By Jo Sinclair. 
McGraw-Hill. 


322 pages. 
$3.75 

\ group of lower-income first-genera- 
tion Jews in a neighborhood 
cling closely to their self-imposed ghetto 
in unreasoning fear lest Negroes move 


dying 


The melting pot, so ro- 
mantically but mistakenly conceived by 


| Israel Zangwill, in their instance spews 


forth a close 


their 


dross 
From 


second-generation 


to sociological anarchy. 


inner racial and religious remoteness, 
| the new freedom of America, because 
of their misunderstanding of it and 


of their children, brings both juvenile 


and adult delinquency. 
It is in what she calls the change- 
lings, a young thirteen-year-old girl and 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 

















For the first time... 
the definitive 
life of Damien, 


the leper... 
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i Mo kool Me 
She. ee of ® 
FATHER DAMIEN 


TA 


The Heart 


op 
‘Father Damien 


By Vital Jourdain, $S.CC. 


These pages reveal Damien’s 
inner character. Quotations from 
his personal diary show us how 
he had to conquer an_ initial 
loathing for lepers, when his 
touch was frozen by the contact 
of rotten fingers, his nostrils 
filled with the smell of decay- 
ing flesh, his ears split by throaty 
cries. Some thorny questions — 
among them the apparent dis- 
agreement between Damien and 
his religious superiors and the 
attack on his moral character — 
are handled frankly and thor- 
oughly. The picture given is a 
vivid one, helping us realize 
why Rome has now accepted the 
cause for Damien’s _ beatifica- 
tion. Written by a member of 
Damien’s own community. 


$4.75 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
211 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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A joyous book 
about monks 
| and their work 


THE SALT OF 
| THE EARTH 


By ANDRE FROSSARD. Everyone who 
wants to know more about these dedi- 
| cated men will enjoy this delightfully in- 
formal book about monks — their daily 
life, their ideals and problems, and their 
various Orders. Special section on monks 
| of the English-speaking world. Illus- 
$2.95 


trated with amusing woodcuts. 


An engaging 
book about the 
Blessed Virgin, for 
children 6-10 


MARY 
IS OUR 
MOTHER 


By F. R. BOSCHVOGEL. A charming 
and reverent life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, illustrated with drawings in color 
and conveying the actual happenings in 
Mary’s life in a way that makes the 
story of the Blessed Mother and the Holy 
Child exciting and understandable to 
boys and girls. $2.00 





| The fundamentals 
of the faith, in one 
concise volume 


| WHAT THE 
| CHURCH 
| GIVES US 


By RT. REV. JAMES P. KELLY and 
MARY T. ELLIS. For Catholics who 
may have forgotten more than they 
realize, and for non-Catholic friends who 
want to understand the principal doc- 
trines of the Church. $2 


At your. bookseller’s 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 
New York 8 
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several understanding companions, that 
Miss Sinclair shows that the barriers of 
race and religious prejudice may be 
|leaped by love and courage. Although 
|it is doubtful that she, herself, is a 
| Catholic, it is a warm thing that she 
| builds the bridge of love on the baby 
|Catholic nephew of a Jewish mixed 
marriage and on a young Catholic Ne- 
2g girl, It is through them that 
| Judith Vincent, the Jewish girl heroine, 
is able most fully to realize that love 
of God is love of neighbor. 

The scene is a midwestern city. It 
| might well be New York or any eastern 
metropolis. In the broader theme one 
|inentally substitutes Germans or Irish 
for the Jews, Puerto Ricans for the Ne- 


| 
groes. 


CTO 


The analogy is always before 
you; for all that, Miss Sinclair has with 
great observing skill and inner percep- 
tion presented a_ believably realistic 
picture of the type of litthe known Jew- 
ish community which, its 
financial ineptness, is free of the shrill 
revilings of 


because ol 


and sO 
blindly free also to distrust and fear 
neighbor. — Miss 
Sinclair, in this warmly written, most 


anti-Semitism 


a supposedly — lesser 
worthwhile novel more firmly clenches 
and holds boldly examination 
the nettle of American prejudices than 
any number ol 
clinical treatises. 


out for 
their 
It is a brave and gal- 
lant book, a testimony of faith in Saint 
Paul's caritas. 


sociologists in 


DORAN HURLEY. 


MEN FROM THE SEA 


By K. M. Wallenius. 
Oxford. 


The four short stories and single nov- 


268 pages 


$4.00 


elette which comprise this volume all 
deal with life in Scandinavian and 
Finnish Lapland. Translated from the 
Finnish by Alan Blair, these stark and 
penetrating tales bring to the English 
speaking world a_ realization of the 
| ruggedness and perversity of Arctic life. 
| If there is a single theme threading 


| these narratives together, it is the 
sense of the immediacy of death. And 
| because the next wave, the next step, 


}and the next breath may bring eternity 
| hurtling upon the various protagonists, 
there is ample opportunity to delineate 
men and women in revealing meditative 
frames of mind. 

In the midst of the fury of nature, 
Wallenius presents characters whose 
circumspect tranquility seems paradoxi- 
The buffeting of and wind 
cleanse, leaving human beings with a 
nakedness which evokes simplicity and 
prompts reactions of a direct nature. 

Mr. Wallenius, a retired major gen- 
eval of the Finnish army, writes trom 
first-hand information and actual ex- 
perience. He possesses a lively sense 
of drama and an observant eye for the 


cal. sea 
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The definitive 
Jorgensen biography 


This lively, readable life history tells the in- 
spiring and intensely fascinating story of one 
of the most beloved saints of all times. With 
reverence and understanding, the author ex- 
amines every phase of the life and work of 
St. Francis, whose marvelous appeal is time- 
less and to all men. The original edition was 
$4.00. Image edition 95¢. 

Get this low-priced, deluxe pocket-size Image 
book today and see all 26 outstanding titles 
wherever books are sold. 


Buy Image Books 
Read Image Books 
Give Image Books 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 


575 Madison Ave. N. Y. 22 





If & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


If Your Child Is 
A Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better ina few weeks. 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 
University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 
dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. P-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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R Five, How the famous Y ) 
= “singing family” keeps Mie 
we the feasts and seasons “3a 

, of the Church year 


AROUND THE YEAR $ 
WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY As 


By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP 













Filled with joyous and reverent ways to observe 
every season, and family celebrations as well. 
Songs, stories, Old-World recipes, holiday lore .. . 
how to make créches, Christmas angels, Advent 
wreaths, Easter eggs, etc. The Family Book of the 
Year, festively illustrated by Rosemary Trapp and 
Nikolaus E. Wolff. Just published, $3.95 b/ 











THE TRAPP FAMILY 
BOOK OF CHRISTMAS SONGS 


Songs from all Christian ages and many lands, each foreign song in its 
original language and English translation. Illustrated with Christmas 
scenes in color. Arranged for voice and piano by i‘ranz Wasner. $3.50 














SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG, 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 


333 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 14, N, Y. 


NEW! TIMELY! PRACTICAL! 


“HAPPY MARRIED LIFE” ($3.25) 


by 


REV. L. M. DOOLEY, S.V.D. 
(Divine Word Missionaries) 


THE PERFECT! THE CORRECT GIFT! 
1. FOR THE ENGAGED 
2. FOR THE NEWLYWEDS 
3. FOR THE MARRIED 


YES, 100 TOY SOLDIERS FOR $1.00—To intro- 
duce our line of molded plastic toys, we'll ship 








seses | YOu 100 Toy Soldiers for only $1. This big color- 
a ful assortment includes 4 Riflemen, 8 Machine- a 
MIRAMAR BOOK DEPT.., gunners, 8 Sharpshooters, 4 Infantrymen, 8 Of- his 
ISLAND CREEK, MASS. ficers, 8 Cannon, 4 Bazookamen, 4 Marksmen, 
Bs | 4 Tanks, 4 Trucks, 4 Jeeps, 4 Battleships, 4 
Please send copy copies | Cruisers, 4 Sailors, 8 WAVE’s, 8 WAC’s, 4 novel 
T Bombers and 8 Jet Planes. Each toy is com- 
EEL ER iene uae webs eee wee Web we pletely assembled, designed to scale and meas- 
. . |} ures up to 4%”. Order several sets NOW; they'll 
STREET coe reereerereesesesssersesesese keep your kiddies busy for hours, Send $1.00 
, | plus 25¢ for postage and handling for each set 
Oe ee of) of 100 tore to— 
TOWER PRESS, INC. 
Box 591-TP Lynn, Mass, 
68 Chaplains and ies welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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| Another in the long series of historical 
| romances by Dr. Slaughter, recreational 
| fare, later no doubt to be translated into 
| a pleasantly familiar secondary motion 


| Revolutionary War when a band of a 


| hundred-mile 


quarters at Talassee to the east. 
As in so many of his stories, Dr. 
Slaughter has managed to make a 


| hero and thus has also been enabled to 


| not to have a plain woman of the 
| . . . 
| people pitted against a proud aristocrat 


against a sultry adventuress. 





bizarre beauty of the locale. 
geographical area of which he writes, 


In the 
man is a_ perpetual belligerent and 
nature the unyielding foe. 

Even if the reader believes himself 
to be disinterested in the tales of the 
and the life the fisherman. 
sailor, he will find that the well-paced 
pen of Mr. Wallenius produces an eerie 
light not unlike that indigenous to 
the land of the midnight sun. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER, 


of 


FLIGHT FROM NATCHEZ 


By Frank G, Slaughter. 
Doubleday. 


284 pages. 
$3.75 


picture. 
The present novel is based on a 
factual incident near the end of the 


hundred English Loyalists made a five. 
retreat form Natchez to 
greater safety at the Creek Indian head- 


young medical man the rather out-size 


describe several cases of early surgical 
treatment. an air of 
historical reality to what is essentiall 
a romatic novel of the old Janice Mere- 
dith-summer-hammock 

However, there a refreshing note 
in that the two heroines, toward whom 
as is Customary our hero’s heart is torn, 
are both admirable and good women of 
equal social standing. It 


They alone give 


school. 


Is 


is a novelty 


or a sturdy, simple pioneer maiden 

Not for Dr. Slaughter are the exact 
historical re-creations of other periods 
in time of an Edith Simon, a Zoe Olden- 
berg, or a H. F. M. Prescott; his 
dramatic fashionings in T0- 
mance have their place. If his stories 
have little historical heat, they also 
mercifully have little moral humidity. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


but 
costumed 


THE ROARING BOYS 


By Robert Payne. 
Doubleday. 


316 pages. 
$3.95 


Borrowing from fact, 
legend, tradition, and 
own imagination, 
the author of this lusty 
has created a 
Shakespeare in whom 
tempests raged and 
waned, a proud and 
lovely poet who moved 


through the turbulent’ Robert Payne 
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Christmas 
Begins 
with 
Christian 


Cards 














| 


FOLDED SIZE: 44" x 54%” 





Yes, the kind of cards made by the 
Benedictine monks: artistic, simple, 
beautiful. On quality paper, yet at 
prices most persons can afford. Com- 
ments by others: “I’ve been looking 
for such cards for a long time”... 
“So expressive of true meaning of 
Christmas” . . . “Artistically tasteful” 

. “devout but not ‘gooey’”... “A 


delight to order them!” 


NAMES IMPRINTED, 
MODERATE COST 





FREE 32-page catalog pictures 


each card. Also gift items 











CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
Box 601, Conception, Mo. 
OR ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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@Olde English 
HMince Meat 


F prea. like plum pudding, 

a popular winter holiday fa- 
vorite, Sexton Mince Meat is so 
wholesome and nutritious that it 
finds a welcome spot on the daily 
menu. The singularly delicious 
flavor and smooth consistency of 
Sexton @lde English have made 
it a universal favorite. 

John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill, 


November, 1955 


Elizabethan and Jacobean eras with- 
out being engulfed by the political 
intrigues or the boisterous clamorings. 
This is the story of Shakespeare and 
his players, the roving band of actors 
who traveled the English countryside 
or performed for the noisy crowds at 
London’s Globe Theater, the locale 
dictated by Shakespeare’s desire, the 
presence of plague, or the whims of 
political fancy. ‘The actors are a 
roistering band, expert at their craft, 
and enthusiastic in their brawling. 
Though Payne has successfully cap- 
tured the mood and the atmosphere of 
London in an age when crime, filth, 
and intrigue seemed to blot out the 
decencies, he is less fortunate in giving 
his principal character the necessary 
dimensions. The Bard’s moods and con- 
flicts are stated, rather than felt, and his 
many-faceted personality is never fully 


| developed. 


The appeal here is for the devotees 
of historical novels, with bawdy over- 
tones, rather than for the serious stu- 
dents of the great dramatist. 

JERRY COTTER. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM 
THE JESUIT UNDERGROUND 


By William Weston. 259 pages. 
Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy. $4.00 


In the present upsurge of Catholicism, 
it is most appropriate to reprint the 
life of the Jesuit William Weston who 
lived and worked in Elizabethan Eng- 
land at the time of the Reformation’s 
greatest fury. Weston’s Life was first 
published in 1875 and most likely 
| created the barest ripple of interest in 
won England or America. But 








Eligible 


>A middle-aged = man ap- 
proached an influential Wash- 
ington lawyer about the possi- 
bility of getting a job with the 
diplomatic service. 

“But what makes you think 
you are qualified?” the lawyer 
asked. 

“Well,” replied the — other, 
“I've been married for twenty 
years and my wife still thinks I 
have a sick friend.” 

—Walter Evans 




















The Henry Regnery 
Company Announces 
the Publication of 


ANGELUS 
BOOKS 


An important new line of first-rate 
books on Catholic subjects at the 
uniform low price of $1.25. These 
are new books—not reprints—by 
well-known Catholic authors. They 
are bound in stiff paper, varnished, 
printed in large clear type, and are 
all in the same format. 


PADRE PIO 

by Malachy 

Gerald Carroll 

This book gives a sane 
and balanced account 
of the famous Italian 
priest, Padre Pio. 





SAINT 
BERNADETTE 

by Henri Petitot,O.P. 
Father Petitot sets out 
to correct the popular 
view of St. Bernadette 
as a docile peasant, and 
shows her life to contain # 
the seeds of inspiration 
for those who desire }* 

to serve God. 


LOGIC FOR ALL 
by Richard Bodkin, 
C.M. 

A simple introduction 
to logic for beginners, 
treated with great 
ease and Clarity. 





THEOLOGY of the 
APOSTOLATE of the 
LEGION of MARY 


With a letter of Papal 
Approbation by Msgr. 
Leon- Joseph Suenens, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Malines 


A commentary on the 
formal promise made by 
the Legionary of Mary 
at his consecration 


Other Angelus titles ready this fall are: 
THE RHYTHM OF LIFE Stecher 
THE CONVERTS HANDBOOK..Bullen 
MENTAL HYGIENE AND 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES Snoek 
ETHICS OF BRAIN SURGERY 

Dom Flood, O.S.B. 


Henry Regnery Company 
Chicago 4 




















if & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 
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Introduction by 
THE PSALMS Mary Perkins Ryan 
Mrs. Ryan calls the Psalms “God’s Song.” She 
thinks of them as the songs which God Himself 
composed for His people of all times and places 
to sing to Him. 


The introduction is written for the guidance 
of laymen who have tried to pray the Psalms 
and found it difficult, or who have never tried. 
Here we will appreciate the 
Psalms and use them effectively as our prayers. 

Washable binding $3.95 





learn how to 


PARISH PRIEST 


Here is a special book for the diocesan priest 
and those contemplating a diocesan vocation. 
Father Masure’s purpose is to reinstate the 
dignity of the priesthood in the eyes of priests 
and to enter into the current concern about 
diocesan, spirituality. A special gift $3.95 


Eugene Masure 





Here is the Carmelite approach to the 
spiritual life in two volumes 


1 WANT TO SEE GOD 


This popular 





first volume, shows us the be- 
ginning steps to self-mastery and union with 
God. 575 pages $5.75 


1 AM A DAUGHTER 
OF THE CHURCH 


Here we continue the spiritual journey of St. 

Teresa from the first delights of contempla- 
tion to the heights of divine union. 

696 pages $6.75 

Throughout both volumes Rev. Marie-Eu- 

gene, O.C.D., uses the rich writings of St. 

Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. Therese. 
Both volumes make a beautiful gift. 


PUBLISHERS 








Chicago 10, 
Illinois 
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Every man, woman and child has heard the Sa- 
cred Story of the Birth of the Christ Child and 
has been THRILLED!. Now, we want every 
home to have this beautiful reproduction of the 
NATIVITY scene in Glorious Natural Colors 
that actually GLOWS in thedark. Place on your 
table, mantel, underChristmas Tree,orin your 
window or front door for every passerby to see. 





Tihs sldlbdiviae 


Our Multi-Piece Nativity Set is made of strong 
board, life-like in its Glorious color, and easy 
to set up anywhere and anytime you wish to 
witness this stirring scene. Each individual piece 
is framed in liminescent ink that mig eg ag 

ft in the dark. No bulbs, 
Glows in the Dark? electricity or wires nec- 
essary. Complete in every detail with CHRIST Enclose $1.00 cash, check or M. O., and receive by 
IN THE MANGER, the WISEMEN, MARY, return mail the nicest gift any home could wish for. 


NATIVITY SET, Dept. 333, 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


, ’ TW ; 
JOSEP oH ond the ANGELS, LAMBS, SHEP- 
HERDS, CAMELS and animals... and it is 
yours for the asking. 





Please order your books through THE SIGN 





now eighty years later, the English Re. 


formation is being re-examined by 
Protestants and Catholics, alike, with 
extraordinary interest and generally 


without bias. So there is need for new 
such key figures as Cecil, 
Walsingham, Dudley, John Donne, and 
the Heywood, Parsons, South. 
well, and Campion who crossed Weston’s 
path. 

As one 


estimates of 


Jesuits, 


might expect, Weston’s life 
constant battle of wits, waged 
between himself and the Queen’s agents, 
\side from the intimate and graphic 
descriptions that he gives of 
Elizabeth I, 


was a 


the spy 


system under Autobi- 


his 


| ography is a psychological study of how 


| Castle, or 


| For him it is synonom- 
; 


} ments 


with mystical 


hature 


one leanings and gentle 
fight. the booty 
was always a soul for Christ and Weston 


was trained in the unflinching soldierly 


would Since 


way of Ignatius Loyola, nothing fazed 
bim—whether hiding for weeks without 
food in a dark cellar, or saying Mass 


in the closely guarded prison, Wisbech 
outwitting the Queen’s spies 


to attend a dying man 


“devils 
Such cases as the latter prob- 
encouraged the 
overdone by 

Living under the noose 
ior twenty years left Weston physically 
exhausted. He the hangman 


and was exiled 


beset by 
galore.” 
ably use of exorcism, 
Weston. 


shadow of the 


unfortunately 


cheated 
Elizabeth’s death, 
by James I, 
Weston’s MS, 
lege in 


until 


now at Stonyhurst Coi- 
England, has been excellently 
edited with notes by Philip Caraman, 


S.J. There is a foreword by Evelyn 
Wauch. 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 

THE DECLINE OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

By John T, Flynn. 212 pages. 

Devin-Adair. $3.00 
Big government is a fF 
fact in America today 
and John T. Flynn 


seems quite unable to 


reconcile himself to it. 
ous with socialism and 
results from our aband- 





ofing the original dis- 


John T. Flynn 


govern: 


tribution — of 
the 
found in 


power 
national and state 
the Constitution of 
The proper relationship between 


between 


1787. 


the national and state governments is a 
most important problem today. Untor- 
tunately, Flynn has contributed little 
toward its solution. Instead of a_ rea- 
soned reflection on how to make feder- 
| alism work in twentieth-century indus- 
trial America, we are treated to an 


emotional denunciation of “frustrated 


intellectuals for subverting the Consti- 

tution. 
Flynn’s concept of the Constitution 
THE SIGN 
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Here are three full color prints from the 
series of religious masterpieces by Artist 
Warner Sallman. The detailed molded 
frames are finished in gold color similar 
to expensive frames. There is a dual-pur- 
pose back for hanging or standing frames. 
An acetate sheet protects the surface of 
each picture. Each frame is 3x4 ins. The 
hinged lid gift box is covered with a rich 
green and gold wrap. Price $1.25 per box 

Distributors Prices on Request 


4125 N. Keystone Ave. 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana 


KRIEBEL & BATES 





AMAZING XMAS — 


= GIFT BOXED for XMAS gated 
Z,+ An ideal PERSONAL gift for 
x any man, woman, or child 
Fine quality smooth-writing pencils 








ATTENTION 
PRIESTS 
NUNS 
Beautiful picture post 


cards and folders of 
our church or institu- 











Write for folder S 
TVUE POST CARD CO. 235500 TH AVE. 


rom your own photos. 





YOUR CHURCH 
WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE 
WORSHIP 


Through the use of 

Windowphartie * 
plain glass  win- 
dows can be trans- 
formed into. rich, 
colorful Art Glass 
Effects at small ex- 
pense. Easily ap 
plied 


Ask for Free Sample 


WINDOWPHANIE COMPANY Dept. S 


855 Bloomfield Ave., Glenridge, N. J. 


November, 1955 








seems analogous to a piece of vacuum- 
packed dry ice. He worships its words, 
ignores its spirit, and admits to change 
only by formal amendment. Even when 
it was so changed (in the income tax 
amendment) he will not admit the va- 
lidity of that change. But his special 
target 1s judicial interpretation of the 
“general welfare” and “interstate com- 
merce” clauses during the past twenty 
years, and he proposes adoption of an 





amendment invalidating all Supreme 
Court decisions from 1937 to the pres- 
ent! The author’s sweeping denuncia- 


tions, his tortured interpretations of 
history, and his unrealistic remedies 
combine to assure the negligible value of 
this book. 

Anyone interested in the problem of 
federalism in our times would do better 
to read William Anderson’s The Nation 
and the States: Rivals or Partners? (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1955) or the 
recent Report of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (Washing- 
ton, 1955; available from one’s Congress- 
man). Both of these works seriously 
come to grips with the problem. The 
same cannot be said for Flynn’s diatribe. 

EDWARD R. O'CONNOR. 


THE WISE MAN FROM THE 
WEST 


By Vincent Cronin. 
Dutton. 


300 pages. 
$4.50 





To this reviewer’s 
knowledge, this is the 


| only English - written 
story of the man who 
first brought the mes- 


sage of Christianity to 
China. The heroic 
mission of Father Mat- 
thew Ricci, 
grapher, 





Jesuit geo- 
astronomer, 


Vincent Cronin 
and missionary whose twenty-seven years 
of untiring effort resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent foundation of 





Catholicism in the “Middle 
has all the ingredients of a 
tale. Mr. Cronin has done justice to the 
| material at hand. 
and 
a remarkable 
written 


Kingdom,” 
fascinating 


This is not 
definitive 


only an 
absorbing biography ol 
person. It is a skilfully 
portrait of China in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Although the book is full of richly 
detailed descriptions of the Chinese land 
and people, the personality and the 
work of Father Ricci are never losi 
sight of. Particularly keen is the au- 
thor’s description of the missionary’s re- 
action to the bewildering and challeng- 
ing ways of the Celestial Kingdom, the 
“all-pervading music in an alien mode, 
setting everything within him off key.” 
How Father Ricci and his pioneering 
companions adjusted themselves to this 
strange and mystical environment, re- 


fusing to accept defeat despite seem- 





Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 








This Year 
A> Give the 
‘& Treasured 
= i Lifetime 
Se Gift 


Garbinal Spellman 
PRAYER BOOK 


FOR NEW SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 
AND GRACE IN INFINITE ABUNDANCE 











You will find in this 
gem of devotion and 
spirituality the very 
prayers which the 
Saints said, prayers for 
the daily need as well 
as for special occasions, 
prayers which will be 
of inestimable help in 
every way. 


A CHOICE OF FINE BINDINGS AT 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather: $15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., 


PUBLISHERS 
65 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 












PEOPLE 60 TO 80 CAN APPLY FOR OLD 
LINE LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


Let us send you complete information about 
Old American’s $1000 old line legal reserve 
life insurance policy. No one will call on you. 
Handle entirely by mail. Just send name, ad- 
dress and age to Dept. L1136M. 


OLD AMERICAN INS. CO., 1 W. 9th, K.C., Mo, 








ROSARY CASE 


in Genuine Leather 
Red, Blue Green 
or Black Lined in 
Plush, Reinforced 
Gold Metal Sides 
Comes in two sizes 
—3 x 3 or 244x214 
with 2 or 3 initials 
stamped in gold 
A Beautiful Gift 
for Christmas 
For Only $2.00 
Post Paid 
No COD’'s please 
KAREN CorWanes 
Box 17 


Brooklyn he N.Y. 





Personalized 











SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
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and pray with them. And . 


and walls. 

BASIC 7-piece set. 
Angel, Ox, Ass, Stable 
and 6 Sheep 


Servant and Camel 
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FREE je ht tt 4 ssies, tricks, 
‘0 thrillevery 


PLETE GAME KIT with BACH rset: 


THE CRIB SET BEYOND COMPARISON. 
No words, no picture, can possibly describe the ex- 
quisite beauty of this Crib Set of shatterproof, wash- 
able plastic that permits greater fidelity to fine detail 
than any other material. 

LIFELIKE FIGURES 6 INCHES TALL. 
So finely detailed are the features that you can even see their lips and 
eyelids. Their expression of piety and adoration will make you want to kneel 
. each looks as well from the back as from 
the front. Splendidly hand-painted in rich, glowing colors. No unsightly, 
unnatural bases. Each figure stands alone and you can arrange them as 
you wish. The stable is 11 x 17 x 6 with plastic front, folding fibreboard roof 


Absolutely Guaranteed the finest available. If you do not agree, 
return for full refund, including return postage, before Dec. 15. 
Blessed ~— 


INTERMEDIATE 16-piece set. All of Basic, plus the 3 Shepherds 
COMPLETE 21-piece set. ‘AIL " tectatiete, plus the 3 Kings, 
Add to “anny or laiieieeiliinns Sets later, if you 


wish. Any set available without Stable at $3.50 less. 
No C.0.D. Send Check or Money Order. We Pay Postage. Offer U.S. Only 


Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


DIV. 2C, ESMOND, te Island 


’ ‘ { COMPLETE 


Infant, St. Joseph, Gloria $10.75 


townie tee 
$23.25 
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The view shows 
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Lifesise Pievhouse for girls — Secret Clubhouse for Boys from 4 
14. t Thrilts and Excitement and Fun for every child. 
Terrific Vatos at this unbelievably low price. Over peo ane oe tis- 
fied customers. Nationally advertisedat Paouble > ba: rice 
of $1.00. It’s huge—3 ft. high, approximately 57> - = 
with almost 9 sq.ft.of fioor spaces ‘olds for easy +A A Kin 
size Replica in brig! colors complete with sloping root, 


windows, curtains shutters, — le walls and large oes 
e-Assembied nim 


Rash Order now for me TL pt, | 1, Gosh oGheck or 


unique one piece construction ) utilizing ex- 
tended folding table legs supporting roof. 


Money Order and 25c Shipping Charge o ouse. Giant 
Firehouse complete with fireb: ete. axes ey shine fre engine 
available. Same price. GUARANTEED! Sorry, No G 0.D.'s. 


GIANT PLAYHOUSE 33 Second Av., Dpt. \P-1137 
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NEW YORK 3, 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 



















ingly insurmountable barriers, is told 
in a sympathetic, intelligent manner, 

The destruction of Catholic missions 
in China and Japan during the two 
great world wars has presented a ney 


| challenge to the missionary spirit of the 


| of how 





| Church 








Mr. 
challenge 


Catholic Church. Cronin’s account 
that was met almost 
four centuries ago by men of devotion 
and courage should serve as a valuable 
source of inspiration and _ enlighten. 
ment to the mission-minded of our day, 


CHARLES P. BRUDERLF. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By Ludvik Nemec. 577 pages, 


Vantage. $5.00 
The publishers’ jacket blurb asserts 
that “this is a book for the average 
reader too.”” That statement is, in the 


opinion of this reviewer, incorrect. The 
style is labored and the narrative 
is too frequently interrupted by lengthy 
documentary quotations to hold _ the 
interest of many outside of the expert. 
For students of politics, history, or of 
the 


too 


relationship between Church and 


state anywhere, however, this is an 
invaluable work. 
Father Nemec, himself an exiled na- 


tive of Czechoslovakia, qualifies as an 
expert on his chosen subject and he 
has exhaustively examined documentary 
and printed sources in several languages 
in his preparation of this volume. The 
results of his research prove conclusively 
the severe persecution of the Catholic 
in Communist Czechoslovakia 
as well as the terrible difficulties which 
the Church that 
country. 

While 
is able 
the 
He 


faces to survive in 


deeply patriotic, Dr. Nemec 
to look beyond the confines of 
immediate tragedy of his people. 


remarks that the Catholic fight in 


Czechoslovakia is really one for the 
benefit of the whole world. He shows 
no spirit of narrow nationalism when 


he concludes that the hopes of his ex- 
iled people are “strengthened by the 
idea of a future united or federated 
free Europe.” 





This indeed is a consummation to 
be desired by all men of good will and 
good faith. 

H. L. ROFINOT. 
SHORT NOTICES 





FAREWELL TO VALLEY FORGE. 
By David Taylor. 378 pages. Lippin- 
cott. $3.75. The study of the persons, 
the events, and the issues that went 
into the making of the crucial winter 
of 1778 at Valley Forge has always been 
« great inspiration to the American 
people. In his second historical novel 
dealing with the Revolutionary strug 
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and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Suzanne.’’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
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Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
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constant 
comfort and 
inspiration 





permanent 
full color 
wall 


calendar 
| $1.00 postpaid 





Ideal for Christmas gifts. A beautiful 
addition to any room, this favorite head 
of Christ in soft, natural colors on ever- 
lasting plastic and metal. Legible 3 year 
calendar (renewal pads available.) Over- 
all size: 6 x 13 inches. Order one or 
more ngw! Send check or money order 
for $1.00 each to PERMACAL COMPANY, 
Box 436, Reading, Penna. Your calendar 
will arrive postpaid. 











CHURCH BULLETINS 


a progressive chureh should use 

Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 
Dignified, one and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase attend- 
ance, whey and collections. 
today for Illus. Catalog Si. H. E. 
tg Tg Specialty Company, Daven- 
port, 


a. 
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BUY DIRECT and 


~y\ Say 


IAN ACCORDIONS 
EASY TERMS 


Accordions of famous makes and 
breath-taking beauty now can be 
yours! Mail coupon for FREE 
Color Catalog and amazing 
Wholesale Prices. Special offer 
for limited 
time only. 
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TRY BEFORE YOU BUY 
World’s largest selection 
direct from Importer to you! 
30 models to choose from. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
or your money back. Trade- 
ins accepted. Terms low as 
$10 monthly. Write today! 
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Color 
Catalog 
Address 


FREE! te 
City. State 
ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OUTLET 


Send me FREE Color Catalog— 
full details. 


Name 











2003 W. Chicago Ave., Dpt. TS-115, Chicago 22, lil. 
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FOR MORE VOCATIONS. By God- 
frey Poage, C. P. 202 pages. Bruce. 
$3.50. Those who found practical 


questions on religious vocational guid- 


ance unanswered in Father Poage’s 
somewhat theoretical Recruiting for 
Christ will welcome this second book. 


The author has consulted bishops, re- 
ligious superiors, brothers,  sis- 
and youths. From all he 
drawn workable ideas and_ tried- 
and-true methods recruiting voca- 
The book outlines the tech- 
niques: How to stimulate interest by 
talks and literature; how to interview 
and judge prospects at all age levels; 
how to handle parental objections; how 
to organize recruiting programs; 
what mistakes to avoid at every 


priests, 
ters, parents, 
has 
for 


tions. 


and 


anyone who deals with Catholic youth 
and realizes that untiring, tactful work 
| must accompany constant prayer for 
vocations. 

MAKE EACH DAY COUNT. By 
James Keller. 366 pages. Hanover 
House $2.95. Designed to further the 


aims of the Christopher movement, the 
“three minute a day” reflections in this 
book point out practical means whereby 
the average person can make this a 
better world by bringing Christ’s love 
and truth into every phase of his daily 
life. Father Keller’s reminder that we 
cannot hope to “change the world” un- 
less we first change ourselves, that our 
actions depend on what we are, is of 
special value. In fact, 
point could have been 
greater emphasis. 
greatest 


given 
Perhaps the book's 
in its positive ap- 
proach to the problems facing us today, 
and the best tribute that can be given 
it is to say that it is a concrete applica- 


merit lies 


| tion of the Christopher motto, “Better 
to light one candle than to curse the 
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darkness.” 


SOEUR ANGELE AND THE EMBAR- 
By Henri Catalan. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50. Sr. 
is a Sister of Charity who comes 

from 
for her hospital and orphanage. 


154 pages. 
Angéle 
to Paris 
Instead 
Tak- 
hands she 


becomes involved in a murder. ° 

natters her own 
solves the and in so doing ac- 
the came for and 
touches a number of people spiritually 
The whole thing is actually a 
concrete demonstration of the first epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Corinthians wherein 


she 
ing into 
mystery 
she 


quires funds 


as well. 


if a man hath not charity he is nothing. | 


Keeping in mind the validity of the 


text, the incredible performance of this 


incredible nun provides an hour or 
of hilarious entertainment. Some 
readers who have their own ideas about 
the behavior of nuns—and even 
nuns—will shocked. For 
answer lies in Corinthians I. 


two 


some 


be them the 


step. | 
For More Vocations will certainly help | 


this important | 
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(C0 Sacred Heart Child Jesus 
{_] Madonna and Child [) St. Joseph 
Lj Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Portraits are permanently embedded 


ain crystal clear lucite oval against a 
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WH gift to a loved one, 
fH pencil will be 





207 W. 25th St. 


jet black background and are guaran. 
teed never to wear off. 

For your own use or as a Christmas 
this fine automatic 
used and treasured for 
many years to come, 


It is a QUALITY-BUILT 
pencil to give lasting serv- 


automatic 





ice. Comes with extra lead $ 

and eraser. Be 
SPECIAL OFFER — With =F 
every order of 5 Wonder Por- bg 
trait Pencils, you will receive Sorry, No 
one FREE. C. 0. D.'s 
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New York 1, 
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We are licensed 
Write for FREE information, 
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buyers. 


29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








Bethlehem to beg funds | 


Make and Sell 


ROSARIES 


for profit * gifts * as a hobby 
no experience needed 







Make Rosaries easily with our 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. . . . for profit, gifts, 
or as a hobby. Sell our complete 
A. line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 
@) ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
My your spare time — or as a profit- 
able full time business. See how 
easy it is to start this fun-filled 
(@) hobby or money-making business! 
Send 10¢ for Large Illustrated 
Wholesale Catalog Today! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS 
Box 1048, Pittsfield 4, Mass. 
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DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 


lighted re 


Color disc for 
Used by some 


est Colleges, 


batteries. 


Sample $1. 50 . 


63 Main St. 
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Strayline Products Co. 
Dep’t. F Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 34 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


"MONK AT STUDY 








HAND-CARVED 
WOOD BOOK ENDS 


Imported From Western Germany 





The ideal gift solution for both 5. 
laity and clergy. Perfect for busi- Per Pair 
ness associates. Postpaid 


UNUSUAL -PRACTICAL- DIFFERENT 
Each end approx. 634” high and 6” long, 
with polished brown mahogany stain finish. 
Monk figure approx. 41/4’' high, decorated in 
appropriate colors. 


FREE GIFT CATALOGUE 
LASKOWSKI & COMPANY 
Importers 


120 Liberty Street 4101 San Jacinto 
New York 6, N. Y. Houston 4, Texas 











Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 


primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions, 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
P.O. Box 48, 


Precious Blood Convent, P 
Shillingto 








THE “SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in the 
foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 
in the United States, Canada, Egypt, Australia, and 
New Guinea. For information write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY sisTeRs 4 THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and PM 8: Road Paterson, New Jersey 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


that she is 
our schools, 
and by our 


Church employ her? I know 
employed in our hospitals, 
our charitable organizations, 
papers and magazines. 

E. T. DENHOLM 


AKRON, OHIO. 


The Seven Foys 


The July of THe SIGN 
the movie “Seven Little Foys,’ gave it a 
favorable review, and rated it “family” 
entertainment. On the strength of your 
review, I took my family and some neigh- 
teen-age children to see it. 

Unanimously, our group was disgusted 
with the picture. 

If Eddie Foy was as low a heel as _ pic- 
tured, they should never have made a story 
about him; if not, then this picture un- 
mercifully maligns his character. 

Cuarirs L. 


issue reviewed 


bors’ 


QUINN 


BreMont, Mass. 


Catholic Countries 


In order to create a better relationship 
between the nations we should know them 





better. We should study economies, we 
should get a good picture of their living 
standard, but most of all 


their spiritual powers. 


we 


That’s exactly what you 7 ive been doing 
in your articles under the title: “How 
Catholic (this or that country). 
I am this 
ing Catholicity 


Oe 


so glad to see information deal- 
with the of different 
ropean countries published in ‘Vat 

I really enjoy reading them. You are doing 


an excellent job. You enlarge our knowl- 


zines of the struggle of the 
behind the Iron Curtain. Do I 
much from you to tell us how 
is one of the above mentioned 


ask too 
Catholic 
countries? 


Lop, CALIF. 


Priests and Public Housing 

interest the article in 
your July issue in which Mr. Milton 
Lomask interviews the Reverend Thomas 
Finnegan on the subject of public housing. 


I have read with 


quoted in newspapers. It makes many 
important points, and, without wishing to 
deprecate the good Father Finnegan who 
has served many faithful years as a 
ber and chairman of the Newark Housing 
Authority, I should like add the 


to to 





statement that he is one of two Catholic 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


| 
should learn 


Eu- | 
SIGN. | 


edge and at the same time you increase 
our love for our Catholic brothers and 
sisters throughout the world. 

I only wish to see more reading of this 
kind in ‘THE Sicn, but not only from the 
countries on “this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain” but also from the nations who suffer 
for our Faith behind the Iron Curtain. 
It would be of a tremendous interest for 
us, for instance, to read “How Catholic Is | 
Lithuania, Poland, Slovakia, Slovenia, | 
Hungary, Croatia, etc. Strangely 
enough we hear very little in our maga- 


Catholics from } 


VLADIMIR KOZINA | 


lt is an excellent story and has been widely | 


mem- | 





STORM 
WINDOW 


protects your family 
— winter . ne 


No Nails 
No Hooks 
No Screws 
No Tools 
JUST PRESS ON —That’s ll! 


Now ...Storm Windows need not cost up to $14.00. 
The world famous REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
people have developed this light weight flexible 
product that seals out wintry blasts for as low as 
4914 cents a window! Imagine—for pennies you 
can insulate ’most ANY room in your home! This 
storm window is as transparent as glass yet can’ "t 
peel, chip, shatter or rattle! Weighs less than 49 
of the lightest glass windows developed—yet it has 
the tensile strength of over a TON per square 
inch! Crystal-clear, yet flexible like rubber! Not 
affected by snow, sleet, rain or dampness—because 
it’s 100% waterproof. Won’t crack at even 53 
degrees BELOW FREEZING. Use and re-use 
YEAR AFTER YEAR for winter comfort and 


potas INSTALL. IN 
5 MINUTES 


No nails, hooks, screws or 
tools. Just cut to fit window 
(any shape) then press on 

special Adheso border. That’s 
_ all! No hard work no broken 
glass. Simple! Easy—a child 
can do it. Cleans easily with 
damp.cloth, too! At winter’s 
end, fold away like cloth for 
next year. 











Lift Border 
for Airing 


No wonder so many home owners, hospitals, churches 
use this tried and true REYNOLDS METALS 
product—over 2,000,000 sold last year! A 36” x 432” 
TRANS-KLEER kit—108 sq. feet, enough for 10 
windows of 10.8 sq. feet—complete with Adheso 
Border is $4.95, just 4914¢ a window! 10 glass win- 
dows would cost $79 to $160—you save a terrific 
sum on purchase and on fuel savings! Play safe— 
order NOW on trial. REYNOLDS METALS can 
produce only so much—no more. Act fast, mail 
coupon now. Enjoy new comfort, feel the differ- 
ence—even test with thermometer. Then, if not 
convinced, your $4.95 comes back! Only 2,500,000 
can be made this year—and demand is going up! 
Avoid disappointment! RUSH COUPON TODAY! 


THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-M-47 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


rae Kits Trans-Kleer measuring 108 sq.ft. (10 
windows averaging 10.8 sq. ft. each), with Adheso Border 
on 7 day trial—money back guarantee. 
© Payment Enclosed. Send Prepaid. 
O Send C.0.D. plus postage. 
CHECK AMOUNT DESIRED 
O11 KIT (108 sq. ft.) for 10 windows — 4.95 
O 2 KITS (216 sq. ft.) for 20 windows — 8.95 

























MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


























CARMELITE SISTERS 
of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
In a Missionary Community of 
the southwest dedicated to the 
» of God by following St. 
*s way of spiritual child 








vice to God _ includes: 
Teaching, Retreats, Home for 
the Aged, Nurseries, ete. 

For further information: 


Rev. Mother Superior 
1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














DAUGHTERS 


all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to ; Si: 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Iimmaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 


apostolic 





The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 
“Your Life—What Shall it Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 

ary Sister, nursing, So- 

clal Service, teaching 

catechism, In U. 8, and 

Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
yrite: 

Mother Mary Angela, F MSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

~« vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


OF CHARITY 














God. The Sisters 
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As A 

PRIEST 

You Will: 

Pray & Study 
in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 
sions, Retreats 
As Missionary, 
Home or Abroad 





Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





If you live in any state 
east of Ohio. 





See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


As A 
BROTHER 
You Will: 


Pray & Work 
in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 
Monastery 
supplies & 
maintenance 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 

























PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 























their minor seminary and 

Spre 

United States. 

nen, 18 to 35, who have no 
as Lay Brothers 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


boys of high school and college 
novitiate 
love of the Sacred Heart by teaching 
Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. 
vocation to the priesthood, 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


age to 
Lack of 


apply for admission to 
funds is no obstacle. 
and preaching in the 
Young 
are eligible to 
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priests in the nation serving as housing 
commissioners. 

We have many Catholic clergymen, and 
clergymen of other faiths, serving as hous. 
ing commissioners, uniformly with 4 
strong sense of service to their communi. 
ties and their fellow men. At last count, 
thirteen priests were commissioners of 
their local housing authorities, in addition 
to forty-seven ministers of other faiths, 
including a Christian Science practitioner, 

CHARLES E. SLusser 

COM MISSIONER 

PusLic Houstnc ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ultraconservatives 


I found your article “The Ultraconserva- 
tive and Internationalism,” to be very dis- 
gusting. 

You seem to forget that we also have 
friends in Formosa, members of the U.N, 
whom the British and French seem to ig- 
nore completely. ‘These so-called “allies” 
are trying their best to make the U.S. for- 
get Nationalist China. 

By even considering a seat in the U.N, 
for Red China, England and France con- 
vince many of us that your so-called isola- 
tionism is the only way out. 

Your magazine on the whole is very inter- 
esting and it’s too bad that it has to be 
spoiled by one such article. 

A/2C Joun Butter 


New York, N. Y. 
I read with great interest the editorials 
and letters on the “Ultraconservaties,” es- 


pecially since I have considered ‘THE Sin 
conservative Catholic publication, 
at least with reference to Integrity, Com- 
monweal, and perhaps Jubilee. 

One letter writer, supporting your posi- 
tion on this subject, is “grateful for the 
amusement obtained from the letters to the 
editor.” 
one 


to be a 


Amusing it is, no doubt, for some- 
may able to take a detached 
for those of us who have to 
with the ultraconservatives in the 
marketplace and in the parish, the vigor 


who be 
but 


contend 


view, 


and venom contained in these letters is 
very frightening indeed. The no-holds 
barred nature of their attack is indistin 


guishable from that of the Communists who 
fought to preserve their control of unions 
when the CIO, five to ten years ago, perse 
vered in a long hard (and very expensive) 
fight to wrest that control from them. 
The Reds, actually founded and 
built of these unions, were really 
model union leaders and members just as 
our ultras excellent Catholics. But, 
just as the Reds were ready to wreck their 
union, if need be, in a fight maintain 
their power the Ultraconserva- 
tives, wittingly or unwittingly, may wreck 
the Church in America to maintain their 
economic, social, and political power and 
standing. 


who 
some 


are 


to 


so, I fear, 


feel sure that you have the sup- 
port of those of us who may be inarticulate 
or who may not be able to write you be- 
cause too much of our time and effort is 
taken to make a living and raise a Christian 
family. We, and the Church, need your 
voice and leadership. We need it desper- 
ately. May God bless your efforts. 
Epwarp J. 


Please 


BERRY 
BrRookLyn, N. Y. 
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WHAT WILL YOU 
DO WITH YOUR LIFE? 


Give it to Christ through our Lady 


by becoming a member of the SONS 
OF MARY, HEALTIL of the SICK, 
a@ new and vigorous community, the 


only one of its kind for men to do 
Medical and Catechetical work in 
the Missions, 

Write to SYLVA MARIA, 
Framingham, Mass., for full details, 








As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, ul. 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 





Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 











Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ill. 
Nurse the sick and save souls, 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 

apostolate. Write to: 
Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Mo. 


CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 

















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school 
tehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


work or the 











Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian estenetion (F.1.C.) 
devote Gamectees to teach’ oe Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Siennale College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 














Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For ag write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.8.C. Brother Eymard, C.8.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Just a yip and a cheer for your courage 
in “staying on the ball” with the Ultracon- 
servatives, 

I think the final coup de grace was given 
of 


the issue by none other than one our 
leading Catholic industrialists, Mr. Henry 
Ford, U. 


I fancy I can hear the subscription drop- 
pers and doubting 
caution to you positively emit groans of 
anguish when they read this overdue quo- 


tation from Mr. Ford as stated in New’s- 
week magazine June 20, 1955, page 76. 
“IT am impatient with the slavish and 


stereotyped thinking which has led some 
businessmen to consider security a bad word 
and to brand all for human and 
social progress as Communism or creeping 
socialism. I am all for chasing the sacred 
out business.” 

Josern A. 
OKLA. 


concern 


cows of 
LUTHER 
OKLAHOMA Ciry, 
li 
as ever. 
Re the Catholic, 
time to recuperate from editorial 
He is your most loyal subscriber. 
Letters supporting your editorials contra 
the conservative R. C. are not very convinc- 
ing intellectually. 
Lawrence E. 


SiGN’s social mindedness is as strong 


conservative give him 
youl 


blows. 


MCALLISTER 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Escapees 
In several past issues of THe Sicn you 


have commented on the refugee or escapee 
problem, You tended infer that true 
Christian charity would be to accept all of 
these people or at least a very great num- 
of them in the United States. 

I truly feel sorry for them and wish that 
it were possible to place all of them some- 
where in this country. The government of 
this country has compassion for 
them and has accepted many thousands 
since World War II. The latest escapee im- 
migration laws are perhaps stricter than the 
original refugee act, but the government 
has ordered the expediting of cases pend- 


to 


ber 


shown 


ing under this Act. 

Mr. F. WeisensercEer 
New York, N. Y. 
The U.N. 

On page fourteen of your August issue 
you quote Rev. Joseph Munier of San 
Francisco: ““Vhe Catholic attitude toward 
the U.N. clearly repudiates the resurgent 
isolationist attacks which are now shouting 
‘Get the U.S.A. out of the U.N. and the 
U.N. out of the U.S.A. The Pope 


himself has set the example 
co-operation with the U.N. 
agencies. 

Rev. Munier mentions the “Catholic atti- 
tude.” Could you please enlighten me as to 
who determines the attitude of Catholics 
toward the U.N.? American Catholics cher- 
ish their God-given rights under the U.S. 
Constitution. Why should we be subjected 
to treaties which take away those rights? ... 

We do not object to assisting and feeding 
the nations of the world but must our gen- 
erosity as Americans deprive us of our free- 
dom? MILpRED M. Murray 
JERSEY 


by personal 


specialized 


City, N. J. 
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to this 
very popular 
series of 

cartoon books — 

80 pages 


2 a 


This brilliantly funny book of cartoons 
depicts two young nuns back at college. 
Laughs from cover to cover! 


Other favorite titles 
CONVENT BELLES MONSIGNOR 
SAINTS ALIVE ANGELS ABROAD 

If you order less than 3 books please 
ddd 15¢ a copy for mailing costs. 


ABBEY BOOKS Desk 17 
P.O. Box 405, Greenwich, Connecticut 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 139-L, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MIN TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 














ASSORTED 
Irreproachable and purposeful from a Liturgi- 
cal point of view. Lovely colorings. Decorate 
glass, wood, paper, ceramics, etc. 
8 asst. $1 20 asst. $2 No C.O.D. please 
IVALCO, 5206 Tilden Ave., Brooklyn 3, N. Y. 
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YouGanPlay 





KE 





ANY INSTRUMENT 
- + » even if you don’t know 
a single note of music now! 


MAGINE! Even if you nagrainet dreamed you could play. . 

you can soon surprise your friends with your music al 
ability. No special talent or previous training needed 
Spe nd just a few minutes a day—and only a few cents per 
lesson. Teach yourself to play pianc uitar, accordion 
whatever instrument you che 08e Me ke. amazingly rapid 
progress because you start right out playing real pieces 


by note. No boring excercises to do. Over 900,000 peo- 
ple have chosen AS. home study 
method. (Our S7th a oe yea 
Send for FREE BOOK—Tells who ie story 


of this wonderful way to learn music o 

obligation No salesman will call. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF a Studio A-11511 
Port Washington, 

oseeeee========= 
S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Stusio A-11511, Port Washington, eS. V. 

illustrated 





Please send me your — age Free Book. 
I'm interested in playing nstrument).......+. 
( I do ( ) I do NOT hi ve in strument now. 

NAME ..cccccvccccvcccecssecscesssseessesseesesess 
(please print) 
ADDRESS 


COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 
Portland, Maine 


Liberal Arts 








Teachers’ College 
Address the Dean 





MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 
Scientific, 


Classical, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 


Pully Accredited. 

















COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business = Saag 
home economics, pre-medical, t 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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Lithuania 

In your January issue you wrote a let- 
ter to the Honorable Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, in which you warned 
the Secretary that much isn’t needed for 
the Soviet to take control of the United 
Nations. In this letter you mentioned the 
Lithuanian question and this letter was 


published in the Congressional Record at 


the request of the Honorable Thomas 
Dodd, Congressman from Connecticut. 


By doing so, you have helped the many 
American-Lithuanians who are striving to 
aid Lithuania in her fight to regain the 
peace and freedom she lost when Russia 
took possession of the country. Your con- 
tribution to the cause is most sincerely ap- 
preciated. 

I wish to express, on behalf of the entire 
Knights of Lithuania Organization of the 
New England District a very grateful and 
sincere expression of appreciation for what 
you have done. Miss ANN MILLER 
CHAIRMAN LITHUANIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
WokRCESTER, Mass. 


In behalf of the members of my council 
I would like to thank you for your letter 
to the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
on the subject of the Soviet’s taking control 
of the U.N. 

Since we are of Lithuanian parentage we 
are happy when we see some one taking 
an active interest cause, 

Perhaps some day through enlightening 
the public by articles, stories, and editorials 
there will once more be a free Lithuania. 

HELEN ZIMMER 
AFFAIRS CHAIRMAN 


in our 


LITHUANIAN 
ILL. 


CHICAGO, 
And We Thank You 


It has occurred to me 
you words of praise for 


that, in writing to 
[He Sicx, I merely 
repeat what has already been said countless 
times by 


your subscribers. However, since 
the only way the servant of the people, the 
press, becomes aware of the will of the 


people is through this medium, I will write 
and add my congratulations and thanks to 
those of others. 

, I have 
some indig- 
canceled his subscription 
article he disagrees with. I 
wondering at the mental 
of such a person. Of course it 
takes all sorts of people to make a world, 
but it seems only common 
that it takes all 
articles to make a 


Several times during this last year 
“Letters” 
has 


youl where 


nant reader 
because of an 
cannot 


make 


help 


up 


to know 
kinds of authors and 
magazine. . 


sense 
also 


RICHARD L. RESSEGER 
AKRON, OHIO. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for 
your splendid magazine. So many _ before 
me have said so much better that the 
magazine fills the needs of intelligent 
Catholics, eager to understand the world 


today. 

I enjoy so much the glimpses of peoples 
of other countries, the picture stories of im- 
mense good being done. I find the letters 
to editors most interesting and revealing. 

Mrs. LAWRENCE INEY 


EFFINGHAM, ILL. 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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It has been said that: “A Monastery 
without a Library is like a Castle with- 
out an Armory.” The Passionist Fath. 
desire books for the library of 
their recent foundation. Books on any 
subject, especially: 


ers 


Lives of Christ; lives of the Saints; 
books spiritual subjects; apolo- 
getics; Church History; Sacred Scrip- 
4 ture; etc. The books that you send 
will aid the Fathers in their work of 
# saving souls. Send your extra books 
today. Mail them by “book rate” to: 


THE LIBRARIAN 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 


: P. O. Box 156, Citrus Heights, Calif. 


See ees 


on 
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ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- 
rolment, resident or day, Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. 
Complete sports program. Early application ad- 
vised. For catalog and information write: 





Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 











Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 





Georgetown Preparatory School 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. . A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 


For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 
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IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
ccredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 





Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 

in Education, English 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 
nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. 


TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 


in Secretarial Science 
EXPENSES PER YEAR... $1150.1350 
For Information Address The Office of the Dean | 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone 7-2414 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 

















GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees | | 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, j 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 




















OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 
ON-THE-HUDSON 

All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 

chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 


college, business, life. Character development and | 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 





proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC | 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girle— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 72nd year. 50 miles 
og Catalog. Box 8, Oakdale, L. 1... 

















SAINT FRANCIS | Aceredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
| B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
A college preparatory school of tradition and academic teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and | and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established | with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
mural, Write for catalog. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. ra — oe, 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 0! 

Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) | Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





~-Seton Hill Colleze—- | 
| = in a | | Gilmour Academy 


| Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- | | 

} eee eee eee bY A Catholic 

: nursety ego, 200-aere campus tn foothills of ; Preparatory School 
Regional, tational accreditation. | for Boys 


1——Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___! Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
- for resident and day students conducted by the 


ADRIAN Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
MICHIGAN diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 


Cleveland with easy access to all social and 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN cultural activities, Excellent facilities. Wide 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic, range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, and guidance. 

Comnpeseies eneeten: ne See ay —. 

ng; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre- cal Courses; Two . 

Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Opportunities in Art. ates Mill: i 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life Box E Gates s, Ohio 











For Further Information Address the Dean 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 








ST. MARY OF THE sPprincs | —Marywood School— 


College for Women For girls. High School for resident and 





Conducted by Dominican Sisters | day students. ee A = — 

| of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 

@ Bachelor of Arts ber of North Central Association. Col- 
@ Bachelor of Science } lege Preparatory, General Courses, 


Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music | 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


Saint Mary-of-the Woods MARMION 


Young women live oy open grow aes 
spiritually, prepare for careers M l t A d 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 1 1 ary ca emmy 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in : : 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive | tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 


Sex 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. | Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, III. 




















MARIAN COLLEGE MORRIS SCHOOL 











THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE. 


Albany, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., 
B.S. in Ed. degrees 
Elementary and secondary education, nursing, 
medical technology, music, business, sociology, 
social studies, English, the sciences, mathematics, 


modern and guag 


November, 1955 








CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher | For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
t g, pre-prof courses, business adminis- Srothers 
| tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
| buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and climate. Modern buildings including a large 
sports program. Catalog. gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 


major sports. Accredited Junior High with 


Marian College Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana | 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 79 
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LIMITED TIME 


Note Color Painting of Our 


NEW PICTURE BIBL 


——_ CATHOLICS HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 
a Lavishly Illustrated in Full Color by 
World-Famous -——— Artists 

























WRITTEN BY 
FR. LAWRENCE G. LOVASIK, S.V.D. 


(Divine Word Missionary) 


Father Lovasik of the Sacred Heart Mission 
Seminary in Girard, Pennsylvania, is the 
—_ and beloved author of over 50 widely 

read books and pamphlets on Catholic 
doctrine. 





Blessed Lord Imprinted On 
Cover. This new modern cover 
and binding will last a 
lifetime. 





CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. 


225 West 34th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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b CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. 
; 225 West 34th Street, New York 1, N.Y. g 


Dept. S-11 






HIS new Picture Bible will bring to 

all members of the family a broader 
knowledge of God and His all-embrac- 
ing love. It will also help you to know 
and love Jesus better. At last you can 
actually SEE such wonderful stories as 
David’s thrilling conquest over Goliath, 
the mighty strength of Samson, the 
miracle that Jesus performed with the 
loaves and fishes, the exciting crossing 
of the Red Sea by the Children of Israel, 
the touching incident of the Good Sa- 
maritan, the Birth of Jesus at Bethle- 
hem, the last tragic journey to the Cross, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY ...SEND NO MONEY. ..10 DAY FREE TRIAL 


A Partial List of Stories from both 
Old and New Testaments. 


Dept. S-11 § 


Adom and Eve in Paradise 


; Please send me immediately the beautiful new Picture Bible by B Cain ond Abe! 
Father Lovasik, for FREE examination. If dissatisfied I may return | Nee's Ark = 
\ it after 10 days. Otherwise youmay bill me the special introductory § Abrahom'’s Sacrifice 


price of $4.95 plus postage, payable within ten days. 


Joseph and His Brothers 
Moses, Prince and Leader 
i The Plagues of Egypt 





The Crossing of the Red Sea 
The Ten Commandments 
Arrival at the Promised Land 





The Taking of Jericho 
nal i of Samson 
Saul 





i NAME 

J ADDRESS. 

I 

CITY. ZONE__state______—* sin? Disobeys God 
, (0 Check here if you prefer to remit cash ($5.00) with order, 


thereby saving postage charge 


In the new Picture Bible he 
masterfully tells the stories we 
all love from both the Old and 
New Testaments. He says in his 


Word, Who called Himself ‘the 
Way, ‘the Truth, and the Life’, 
through the most pure hands of 
His loving Mother and ours, 


dedication of this new work: 


these pages are ratefully and 
“To Jesus Christ, the Divine 


affectionately dedicated.” 











Thrilling, Inspiring and Educational for all Ages 


Adults will enjoy reading these stories to Youngsters 


the triumphal Resurrection of Jesus, and 
many, many others! 


Here are one-page stories you'll want 
to read and re-read. Dramatically illu- 
strated in full color, these 101 thrilling 
stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments recreate for you the lands and 
peoples of Biblical times as never before. 


In addition the new Picture Bible 
contains two authentic Biblical maps to 
help you better understand the Holy 
Land as well as the scenes of Our 
Blessed Lord’s travels and teachings. 


David ond Goliath 

Saul's Death 

King Solomon 

The Bravery of Judith 

The Return to Jerusalem 

The Rule of the Romans 

The Annunciation 

The Birth of Jesus 

The Presentation of Jesus 
in the Temple 

The Temptation of Jesus in the 
Desert 

The Leper and the Paralytic 

The Catch of Fishes 


The Sermon on the Mount 

The Widow's Son 

Jesus Calms the Storm 

The Miracle of the Loaves and 
Fishes 

The Good Samaritan 

The Prodigal Son 

Lazarus Raised from the Dead 

Entry into Jerusalem 

The Last Supper 

Peter Denies Jesus 

Jesus Before Pilate 

The Way of the Cross 

The Resurrection of Jesus 






> MAIL COUPON TODAY. 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
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NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


NOSLANGE 


SHE HAS LONG ROOTED SARAN HAIR! 
SHE CAN BEND HER KNEES! 














@ SHE ASSUMES 150 DIFFERENT POSES 
@ SHE’S A BEAUTIFUL 23” TALL 
@ UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC BODY 
@ GUARANTEED WALKING MECHANISM 


MAAGATINE 





Precious Angel Face is almost as much fun as having a real live playmate. 
She's 23” tall and fully jointed at knees, shoulders and hips to do just about 
anything her littke owner wants her to. Turns her head and gaily trips along 
with little-miss mother, obediently holding her hand. As Angel Face stretches 
out her arms, you can’t help kissing her irresistible, soft-as-baby-skin vinyl 
face. She'll sit on a chair and bend her knees when “*mom”™ takes her up and 
down stairs. No need to worry if Angel Face falls, as her body is unbreakable 
plastic. She kicks and frolics all day, then kneels for “prayer” and closes her 
eyes as she’s put to bed. Sweetly dressed in a frock of crisp print bodice with 
puffed sleeves and pink skirt. Guaranteed walking mechanism. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. AF-14 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 











Please rush Angel Face doll at $5.95 plus 50c for postage and handling or C.0.D. plus postage 
Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satisfied. 

©) Send C.0.D. plus postage. © $5.95 plus 50c for postage and handling enclosed— 
ship prepaid. 












LONG DOUBLE SINGLE PONY CORONET OF SOPHISTICATED NAME 


PONY TAIL TAIL THICK BRAIDS BUN IN BACK 
Angel Face is so proud of her long, permanently rooted 
Saran hair—looks just like real! Every single strand is 
lock stitched into her scalp so it can be washed, combed 
and set into any style from glamour bob to pigtails. 
©Niresk Industries, Inc., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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WELCOME TO THE NEW 


CATHOLIC Famity Book CLup 


Now you can be sure that your family will 
regularly read the kind of books that bring 
delight and inspiration to every Catholic 
. . . Books of fiction and non-fiction that 
are enjoyable and wholesome... in 
handsome volumes you will be 

proud to own. 


OMNI 


$10. 


Sheen 
(Put 


W 


ES, you are invited to accept ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books on this 
page for only $2.00 with membership in the 


Catholic Family Book 


We make this generous offer simply to 
demonstrate how this new book club brings 
you the finest, the most enjoyable, and inspir 
ing new books—at remarkable savings. Books 
with special importance and meaning for 
Catholics. Books every member of your fam 
ily can enjoy and profit by reading. Books 
that comfort your spirit in these troubled 
times . enrich the wholesome Catholic at 
mosphere in your home 


Outstanding Approved Books—at a 
Substantial Saving 

To provide you with this type of reading 
at a substantial saving — the Catholic Family 
Book Club’s editors carefully select one or 
more important new books of unusual inter 
est to all Catholics. Sometimes the Club Se 
lection will be a combination or “Omnibus 
volume containing two or more complete 





The Rea 


The Catholic Family Book 
Club is dedicated to provid. 
ing a program of reading 
that will delight and inspire 
your entire family... one 
which can also work won- 
ders against today’s many 
unhealthy influences, 


Any > OF THESE ath 


00 | 
NEW CATHOLIC BOOKS Jaeez's for" Only I~ 


| VALUES UP TO $2522] 

in original publishers’ editions 
BUS VOLUME — Contains Light On The Moun 
Don Camill Dilemma, The Small Miracle 


inn. This material would cost near 


”. 


editions 


THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE, 4y Bishop Fulton J. 
e beautit I 


stor the Mother of God 


P $3 ) 


STOP, LOOK, AND LIVE, by James Keller A stor 


ssage of 


nd brings new meaning t 


2ND OMNIBUS VOLUME — Contains 
pl Fatima, Pilgrimage to P 


n th é rt, and ¢€ 
Sj ecilia. (In publish editions, tl 
st over $10.00). 


BERNADETTE AND LOURDES, by Michael de Saint- 
Th NspIril tory of th 


Pierre 
" lol 


e beloved Saint and 


e. (Publisher's edition, $3.50) 


How This Generous Offer Enables You to Enjoy the Most Interesting 
and Worthwhile Catholic Books —at Remarkable Savings 


books, or sometimes there will be one book 
so outstanding that it will be printed in a 
volume by itself 

As a member, you pay only the remark- 
ably low price of $2.00 for each selection, 
postage prepaid — even though the volume 
contains material which would cost you as 
much as $10.00 in the original publishers’ 
editions. There are no other fees or member- 
ship dues and you receive advance notice of 
all coming selections. You need take only 
three additional books during the next year 
and may cancel your membership any time 


after that 
SEND NO MONEY 

We will send you any THREE of the books 
shown on this page for free examination 
With your package will come a bill for $2.00 
But unless you are convinced that they will 
delight your family, return all three books 
within ten days and pay nothing! Mail 
the coupon now — WITHOUT MONEY 
CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB, Dept. 
SGN-11, Garden City, New York, 


if you join now and buy as few as three 
additional selections during the year 


PIUS XIil, PACELLI: POPE OF PEACE by Oscar 
Halecki and James F, Murray, Jr. The complete 
story of Pius XII, and the role of the Vatican in world 
tflairs fror 14 to the p t. (Publisher's edition, 
$4.50) 
LATE HAVE | LOVED THEE, 4y Ethel Mannin 
novel in which a brilliant author becomes a pri 
ny Irish parish. (Publisher's edition, $3.50) 
THE CARMELITE, 4) Elgin Groseclose An exciting 
historical novel of 17th century Persia and a Carmelite 


i dithcule mission, (Pub- 


she dition, $3.75) 

SHRINES TO OUR LADY Around the World, 4) 
Zsolt Arad One of the most beautifully illustrated 
books on the great Marian shrines. Over 175 photo- 
graphs isher's edition, $5.00) 

KAREN, 4y Maria Killilea A charming, 


story of family lite, of love, faith and courage. 


This Coupon SAVES You Up to $23.00 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. SGN-11,, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me AT ONCE the THREE books 
checked below with a bill for only $2.00. If I am 
not delighted with all three volumes, I may return 
them within 10 days, pay nothing, owe nothing 
Otherwise you will enroll me as a member and 
send me advance notice of coming selections. I 
may reject any volume and need take only three 
additional volumes during the year, at the special 
membership price of only $2.00 each, postage paid 
regardless of their original cost. I may cancel my 
membership at any time thereafter 


Bernadette and Lourdes Pius Xil: Pope of Peace 
aren Shrines to Our Lady 

Late Have | Loved Thee Stop, Look, and Live 

Omnibus Voiume The Carmelite 

2nd Omnibus Volume World's First Love 


Name... 





Address........ 





Zone No 





City es fe State 
Offer Good in U.S.A. Only 











